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THE YOUNG CONVICT. 


“ Long as our fiery trials last— 
Long as the cross we bear, 
Lord, let our souls on thee be cast, 
"In never ceasing prayer.” 


Why it is that in this our day of religious zeal 
and religious research, of moral light and moral 
reform, we so frequently hear of fraud and dis- 
honesty, of wrong and outrage, I am not casuist 
enough to comprehend. It would appear, from 
both our Church and state statistics, that, whilst 
the world at large is steadily getting wiser and bet- 
ter, individuals are growing more daring and wick- 
ed. In former years forgery was considered so 
base a crime, that it created a sensation through- 
out the community, and even country, where it 
was committed. And English history will show 
that neither the tears of woman, nor the interces- 
sion of friends of high station, were availiag to 
save a Dodd, who suffered on the gallows for this 
crime. How different, alas! from the present day, 
when this crime has become so common that even 
the youth of our country are sometimes found 
guilty of it! Verily, the love of gold is the root 
of all evil! 

A-short time since, I read in a newspaper a 
touching account, of a mother having accompanied 
her son, a youth of not more than sixteen or sev- 
enteen years, to the gates of the prison, where he 
was condemned to spend three long years in solitary 
confinement, for forgery. Arrived at the fated por- 
tals, they must separate—the prison discipline for- 
bade her entrance; but the account between the 
two had been settled. The mother’s counsel had 
been given, and was treasured in the agonized heart 
of the son. Their present feelings were too deep 
for tears—too sacred for words; so their parting 
was a mute one. One long spasmodic embrace, 
and she turned to her saddened home, bereaved by 
Satan of an only son, to weep and to pray for him; 
and he to his lonely cell, where we would trust that 
conscience shall do her work of reform, and, hav- 
ing wept and prayed for himself, tuat he may yet 
be restored to the arms of that pious and broken- 
hearted mother, cleansed and regenerated. This 
little incident awakened in my recollection a simi- 


lar but sadder one, which I remember to have heard 


in my school days, and which had been woven into 
V ov. IV.—25 














a sort of ballad, as a warning for the youth of that 
day, called “The Forger’s Doom.” 

Somewhere in the good state of Connecticut 
there lived a highly respectable family, consisting 
of father, mother, two sons, and a daughter—the 
children all uncommonly fine. Both parents were 
devotedly pious. They were not rich; but they 
had contrived to educate their children as well as 
if they were so; for in New England an education 
is given as much for a resource in need as for the 
adornment of wealth. It is a favorite maxim with 
them that the “‘rich ought to be educated, but the 
poor must be educated.” 

At the commencement of my story, the elder 
son, a young man of perhaps twenty years, had 
just graduated from Yale College with the first 
honors of his class. The younger son was still at 
college, and the daughter at an eastern boarding 
school. These three were the youngest children, 
and the only survivors of a once numerous family. 
The parents were now in the decline of life, and 
had been so chastened by often bereavements, that 
the larger portion of their family had preceded 
them to the grave. And feeling, in an especial 
manner, the uncertainty of life, they strove not to 
cling too closely to the children that were still 
spared to them. And it was a daily petition at 
their family altar, ‘Lord, conform our will to thy 
will so that we may be ready to resign unto thee 
all that we have at thy bidding ;”’ then they would 
thank God for having given them children so gen- 
tle, kind, and affectionate by nature, and then 
plead for their adoption into the household of faith, 
that, when they were called away, they might 
leave them with the comforting assurance of a re- 
union above. 

The father of this family was one of those strong 
principled characters that the outward world often 
esteem stern, but who, within the bosom of his 
family, where all his earthly affections were gar- 
nered, and where there seemed little call for sever- 
ity, was the kindest and most sympathetic of men. 
His wife was a delicate, feeble woman, who seemed 
for years to have been kept alive by his tenderness 
and his prayers. The limited circumstances of 
this family had made habits of prudence and econ- 
omy necessary; hence, the children had never beer: 
indulged in any needless though common expenses. 
This restriction had not been felt, however, by any 
of them but the graduate. Besides being the old- 
est, he was the most ambitious of the children; and 
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it was sometimes a source of disquietude with him 
that he could not do as other young men did whose 
parents were in better circumstances. 

The moral education of the young is more easily 
guarded in Connecticut than in almost any other 
of our states. Public amusements of a demoral- 
izing character have, from its earliest settlement, 
been discountenanced. Theatrical exhibitions, cir- 
cus-riding, horse-racing, also lottery offices, and all 
gambling-houses, are forbidden by law; so that it 
is dangerous to confide in the principles of a young 
man until he has been out in the world of trial, 
and has withstood temptation. ‘This trial was near 
for our graduate. Having no paternal inheritance 


in expectation, it was expedient that he should 


promptly apply himself to the study of his profes- | 


sion. 


as the most certain means of acquiring property. | 
Property he coveted, both for its intrinsic value and | 


for its power of conferring consideration upon its 


possessor. 


went to the city of New York to pursue the study | 


of his profession with a friend of his father’s. In 
this gay metropolis a new world now opened upon 


him, the very elements of which seemed to be | 
Entirely different | 


amusement and excitement. 


was this from the home he had left and the soci- | 


in which he had heretofore mingled. The 


ety 
contrast was too striking to please at once. 


tion from his family, and all this harmonized not | 


with his feelings. He had lived too long with the 
pious not to have contracted a respect for the family 
altar; and for awhile he missed the voice of prayer. 
But the Spirit had never, as yet, pervaded his heart, 
and he soon became reconciled, feeling assured that 
if prayer was omitted there, it was rising morning 
and evening for him at home. 

I have said that he was ambitious; and he knew 
that to obtain any of the gratifications at which he 


aimed, he must apply himself to his studies—must | 


depend upon himself. Besides this he had the per- 
sonal ambition of wishing to distinguish himself 
over others in his profession; so he resolutely de- 
termined to turn a deaf ear to the siren voice of 
pleasure, and confine himself to his business; and 
although this required great self-denial to one of 
his temperament, yet he steadily persevered, and 
for nearly a year after his arrival in the city, not 
only his own letters, but also those of the gentle- 
man with whom he was placed, were of the most 
satisfactory kind—as that he was making great 
proficiency in his studies, had formed no vicious 
acquaintances, had contracted no debts, and was 
spending no money. How gratifying was this as- 
surance to his parents, who had, in the secret re- 
cesses of their hearts, distrusted how it would be 
with him in his hour of trial! 


He had previously made choice of the law | 


He accordingly left Connecticut, and | 


Be- | 


sides his heart was tender just now from separa- | 


' 


‘ 











| had been found guilty of—forgery! 


We will now leave him to his own judicious 
course, and take a glance at the homestead, where 
all is still peaceful and quiet; yet some changes 
have passed upon it. The mother grows daily 
more feeble and more spiritual; ai d the father, if 
possible, has doubled his diligence ir watching over 
her. ‘The daughter, a lovely and interesting girl 
of sixteen, has finished school, and is now at home. 
It is recess time in college, and the younger son is 
also at home. They all talk much of the absent 
brother. His letters are brought forth, and again 
read for the hundredth time, and he is exultingly 
held up by the father as an example for the imita- 
tion of the younger son; and altogether they re- 
joice at his prospects and anticipated prosperity. 
Alas, for human calculations! 

And now another year has passed. The mother 
is still more feeble—the daughter is betrothed with 
the approbation of her parents—the younger son 
will soon leave college. The father writes to his 
son in New York, and recommends his leaving his 
severe studies for awhile, to give himself a holy- 
day, that he may make a short visit at home, where 
all the members of his family will be present to 
welcome him, as well as the intended son-in-law. 
To this letter he receives no answer. The family 
become anxious and excited—vague fears, or sick- 
ness and death, is what they apprehend. A letter 
at length arrives for the father, not with the super- 
scription of the son, but in the handwriting of his 
friend. He almost fears to read it. After a pause 
of silent but fervent prayer, he calmly breaks the 
seal. Alas! what must he read! Its contents 
came near to breaking all their hearts. This son— 
the child of so many prayers, so many fond hopes— 
The pallor of 
death passes over the father’s face—the letter falls 
from his hand, and he exclaims, ‘* Lord have mercy 
upon me!’? The mother supposing her son dead, 
in her low state, swoons away, and the daughter is 
distracted with distress and apprehension. Alas! 
that they should be undeceived; and that they 
should learn what was worse than death, that this 
beloved son and brother was a guilty convict ! 

The brother at college, who is promising himself 
a speedy reunion with his family, now receives a 
letter from his father. He joyfully breaks the seal, 
and, astonished, reads but these words, ‘*My dear 
son, come immediately home to your parents.” 
What could it mean? He reads it again, and dis- 
covers that the paper is blotted with tears. He 
hurries to the President, and handing him the let- 
ter, his own tears falling the while, asks permission 


to go home. The good President Dwight having 


read the few words, sympathetically places his 
hand upon his head, and says, ‘Go, my son, and 
may the Lord strengthen you to bear whatever ca- 
| lamity there awaits you.” 


He respectfully thanks 
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him for his goodness, and hurrying back to his 
chamber, making a few hasty arrangements, is 
soon on his way homeward. After a sail of twelve 
or fourteen hours, his native village appears in 
view. Arrived at its landing, he meets with sev- 
eral young friends, who grasp him kindly by the 
hand, but express no surprise at his sudden appear- 
ance amongst them on the eve of his graduating ; 
for the secret had that day been revealed to them 
in the publication of his brother’s disgrace. He 
reaches his home, and with a palpitating heart en- 
ters the house, and soon, with anguish and sur- 
prise, he learns the whole matter. 

It appeared, by the letter containing the sad 
tidings, that latterly, by way of relaxation from 
the severe application of study, the criminal brother 
had now and then indulged himself in attending 
the theatre—that most dangerous of all amuse- 
ments for the young and enthusiastic, where the 
senses are all assailed at once, and the victim of its 
fascinations is led captive at pleasure. Our stu- 
dent was no stoic; and he was lured night after 
night to the fatal spot. Acquaintances were thus 
formed, and tastes acquired, and wants awakened, 
which all required money for their gratification. 
For awhile a new-made friend, who had recently 
drawn a considerable sum in a lottery, supplied his 
wants, until the sum borrowed became too large to 
admit of further application. How he was to pay 
what he already owed he knew not, until another 


theatrical acquaintance suggested to him the faro- | 


table as a resource, with proper management, and 
loaned him a stake for the purpose. This was soon 
swept off by a more successful competitor, and left 
him pennyless and almost in despair. For some- 
time he now avoided going out, and once more re- 
solved to keep to his studies; but he had ventured 
to parley with Satan on his own ground, and he in 
turn followed up his intended victim. His awa- 
kened passions became daily stronger than his 
sleeping principles, and finally conquered them. 
So Satan whispered to him, that his father’s friend 
having every confidence in him, he could turn this 
confidence to his own account, and injected into 
his mind the method of doing it. The old gentle- 
man’s autograph was almost as familiar to him as 
his own; and in an evil hour he drew a draft, on a 
bank where he had money deposited, for a thousand 
dollars. The draft was presented by the agency of 
another friend, and, without suspicion, cashed. He 
supposed that when the forgery should be de- 
tected he would be the last individual suspected. 
And so it probably would have proved, but for his 
unguarded expenditures. It had been generally 


known that he had no property, and suspicions | 


were thus awakened, and communicated to the 
eld gentleman who had been defrauded. Proper 




















steps were immediately taken to fix or to remove | 








suspicion, and the whole truth was brought to 
light—the whole aggravated and guilty act was 
before the public. The unhappy youth was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to labor six years in 
“Simsbury Mines,” then the Botany Bay of his 
native state. 

From the first moment of detection, he was said 
to be the most pitiable looking object that eye ever 
looked upon. He shed no tear, made no defense, 
expressed no wishes and no fears—self seemed 
lost and forgotten—his still tender heart was 
breaking for the anguish and reproach that he had 
heaped upon those he loved—upon those who had 
ever loved him. 

When his poor old father, who had remained to 
soothe the sinking mother, heard his sentence, he 
hastened to see him before he was hidden from his 
sight; but he was too late—his son was already on 
his way to the mines—and he frantically exclaimed, 
“‘T shall never see him more!” 

As no communication is allowed between the in- 
carcerated convicts and their families, years wore 
away, and they knew nothing of each other—the 
convict knew not whether his friends were living 
or dead, and they knew nothing of him, excepting 
that he had been buried alive, leaving his name 
alone to infamy. But time, however burdened, 
still wears on. 

His term at length expires, and the convict yet 
lives to revisit the upper world. He is again upon 
the earth, “clothed, and in his right mind;’’ and 
yet he is the saddest man living. How painfully 
bright the face of nature looks tohim! The breeze 
cools him not—the intensity of the light seems 
but to make him feel his own misery more sensibly. 
Seated on the porch of the upper prison-house, he 
is an object of scrutiny to those about him. O, 
how he longs to know some tidings of his house- 
hold friends! but he dares not ask a question——he 
would not hear sad news from stranger lips. But 
soon there hurries into the porch a young man 
whom nobody appears to know. He looks hastily 
about him, and just as he is passing the inner door 
the convict catches a sight of his face. Merciful 
Heaven! it ishis brother! He springs toward him, 
and embracing his knees, sinks at his feet. The 
young man knows him not, and can scarcely be 
made to believe that the emaciated, white-haired old 
man before him is indeed the brother whom he 
seeks; but soon, assured of his identity, he clasps 
him to his heart, and with tears of sad joy they 
leave the prison-house together. 

The remainder of this solemn tale is soon told, 
The parents were both dead—the sister was mar- 
ried. His poor feeble mother had soon sunk into 

the grave after his sentence and departure. The 
father strove to bear the double stroke of affliction 
and disgrace with Christian fortitude; but it was 
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easy to see that the vigor of life was mining away | 
by affliction and grief, and that he would soon fol- 
low his beloved partner to the grave. He survived | 
her but two years, and then died, comforted by | 
Christian hope. Nature still yearned toward his | 
lost child. Almost his last words were, ‘*Remem- | 
ber, my son, the expiration of your brother’s term, | 
and hasten to learn his fate.” This the son needed | 
not to have been reminded of—it was registered on | 
his heart; and years, months, and days, were con- 
tinually though silently counted up. | 
The brothers soon arrive at the home of their | 
sister. Here, too, is an agonizing meeting. For | 
days and weeks they weep and rejoice together, | 
that the living have passed away, and that the lost | 
| 

| 

| 


has been found, and found of grace. The convict 
lived long years after this, and became a preacher 
of the Gospel. His trial had been bitter, and his 
reformation was complete; and though admired as 
a preacher, and beloved as a man, his sympathies 
were only with the unfortunate. He was happy | 
in repentance—happy in self-debasement—happy | 
in praise and in prayer; but, as a man, he smiled | 


no more on earth. AuousTa. | 


OB Bee. 


Original. 
HARPER’S FERRY. 

Drar Gertrupre,—A few years back, in making 
the journey across the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, our 
party diverged from the great road, and made some 
half day’s journey to view the beautiful scenery of 
the Shenandoah, at Harper’s Ferry. This is the 
name of the little village situated at the junction 
of the Shenandoah with the Potomac. Here is a 
manufactory of arms for the United States—great 


several hundred men. Here, also, is a United 
States arsenal. These establishments probably at- 
tract more attention from travelers, than do the 
scenes amidst which they are situated. 

We had arrived about noon; and, after having 
taken our dinner, decided to remain and devote the 
afternoon to recreation and enjoyment of the place. | 
We had heard much of its beauty from promiseu- | 
ous travelers, but, in our wish to see it, had relied 
more particularly on the animated description given 
of it by Mr. Jefferson, in his ‘“* Notes on Virginia.” | 
Nor has it been overpraised. I would not attempt 
to specify the topographical, or the aquatic, or the 
sylvan features and combinations of the place. | 
Suffice it to say, the effect is elevating and in- | 
spiring. The heights are very precipitous and 
abrupt; and the river here makes a sheer pass, di- 
viding the mountains; and the stream, shallow for | 
its width, (below the pass,) continually dashes | 
against the rocks, which here and there, at short | 
distances, emerge from its bosom, making a soft, 











low gurgling—in lovely consonance with the sigh- 
ing and waving of its woody shores. 

After having sufficiently admired the scenery 
below, from the bridge which connects the two 
sides of the little town, and complaisantly condoled 
with the gentlemen that they could not, by regu- 
lation, be admitted to the workshops, we began to 
look and long for the heights. 

But a word about the little town first. This 
being now a mere village, and, within its present 
confines, rather a romantic one, is not at present 
disfiguring to the view. Yet it interrupts the idea 
of loneliness, the meet associate of grandeur, and 
deteriorates from the majesty of the scene; and, 
moreover, Will, in its extension, encroach, and mar, 
even to the eye, the beauty of the place. Yet this, 
in “the march of improvement,”’ must not be per- 
ceived as an impertinence upon nature. 

But to the plan. After having viewed all be- 
low in the village, we began to ascend upon the 
southwest side of the river, by many large, irregu- 
lar stone steps, which are excavations from the rocks 
imbedded in the soil—a natural terrace here and 
there intervening—to the whole height of the hill. 
Here, after a hard-breathing walk, or rather a 
climbing, we hailed the pure, inspiring breeze, and 
viewed the broad and glorious landscape to our 
heart’s content. 

Our party, a gay throng, were making their way 
to Jefferson’s Rock, some of them even titillating 
on its exposed and dangerous pinnacle, situated 
just on the cliff, and overlooking the river. For 
myself, I was better pleased to take a solitary ram- 
ble; and so, unobserved, I took my course in an- 
other direction, threading the wilds of the preci- 
pice, and endeavoring after the highest point in 
view. Presently I observed, at some distance, a 
stone inclosure, and with laborious but delighted 
steps I approached it. ‘The wall was considerably 
extensive, and apparently very ancient, and in- 
closed an area on the very topof thehill. This was 
the very point of my desire; and as the wall pre- 
sented no opening on either side of the two angles 
in view, I succeeded in clambering over it. And I 
was fully repaid for the effort; for the scene with- 
in, though not extraordinary in itself, was exactly 
suited to the tone of my feelings. 

One feels in journeying, a freedom from habitual 
anxieties, and an abandonment from little cares, 
which I have often thought should claim no small 
share in the curative effect imputed to the regimen. 
However it was, I felt at this moment, what with 
the solitariness and grandeur, and the elevation, 
and the pure breeze on my face, and the exercise, 
the full rapture of life, subdued, as it were, to a 
part of all that surrounded me. I was entirely 
divested of self, and only a beholder and enjoyer 
of the calm, free elements that surrounded me. 
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I had wandered far from my party, and the sun 
was sinking toward the far off, blue, misty horizon. 
And when I had gained the other side of the wall I 
found myself amidst a city, or rather, I should say, 
a hamlet of the dead—the wall inclosed a rustic 
burying-ground. It was evidently an ancient one.* 
The graves were not numerous, though the prepa- 
ration would accommodate many. It is probable 
that some were sunk by time to a level with the 
surface. ‘The whole ground, from which probably 
a portion of the rocks had been removed, was cov- 
ered with a grass not inconvenient to walk amidst, 
and such as is usually found in rocky places. I be- 
lieve that I recollect that I could not decipher the 
inscription on any of the grave-stones, for age and 
the rust of the soil. But this made no difference— 
it did not impede my reflections, but rather height- 
ened them, presenting the sleeper below in the 
character of a being rather than of a person, in- 
vested and embarrassed with the circumstances and 
contingencies of the state. But now, divested of 
all individuality, I could contemplate a type of hu- 
manity in its decadence from life to its ultimate 
condition of all connected with it—teaching a les- 
son to worldly vanity, of how little moment are its 
distinctions; for here, whatever had been its living 
importance, its energy, activity, aspiration—here 
all was equalized—here all seemed neglected and 
forgotten—here, too, was a profound repose—to be 
invaded only by the archangel who shall call to 
the quick and the dead. And so ran my thoughts. 
The hush of the place was as profound as that of 
the sleepers below. 

You have often asked me to relate to you some 
of the incidents of my journey, and of my enjoy- 
ments: this, then, was signally as happy an hour 
as I enjoyed on my long excursion of sixteen hun- 
dred miles. And of all the cemeteries which I 
have ever seen, that on the mountain top, with its 
solitariness, elevation, and its lullaby of winds and 
waves, seemed to me the most pleasant. Yet I 
have ever thought it an improper idea to prefer one 
place of interment over all others, that is, in oppo- 
sition to convenience—especially for one of migra- 
tory tastes. So this was but a passing thought, to 
be relinquished, as most of my tastes have been, to 
the fiat of necessity. 

I took my way, in departing, through a latched 
gate, which I found on the opposite side of the 
ground, and retraced my steps down the broad, 
rude, romantic terraces, and when arrived nearly 
at the foot, met one of our party, who had been 
sent out in search of me; and so I reached our inn 
in safety. Next morning we left this beautiful 
spot, which, Mr. Jefferson remarks, “is worth a 
voyage across the Atlantic to see.” C. M. B. 





* The works here were established in the year 1798. 














Original. 
THE CAPTIVITY.—PSALM CXXXVII. 


BY B. T. CUSHING. 


The 137th Psalm is the finest specimen of pathetic poetry 
that can be found in any language. To paraphrase it is of 
course difficult. Many have attempted it, and failed. They 
so marred the original that it seemed almost sacrilegious. We 
have received from a friend the following lines, which were 
written by a youthful hand; and though they, too, as was 
inevitable, cannot claim the inimitable pathos of the original, 
yet they compare advantageously with other productions, 
from older and well known pens.—Ep. 


By Babylon’s waters we sat down and wept— 
Aye! we wept as we thought upon Zion—our 


pride ; 
And we hung our mute harps, once in harmony 
swept, 
On the willows that mournfully bent o’er the 
tide! 


For those who had carried us captives away, 
Would have wakened our bosoms to gladness 
once more— 
Our spoilers commanded that Salem’s sweet lay 
Should be breathed from our lips on Assyria’s 
shore! 


But how could we sing the high song of the Lord 
In the land of the stranger ?—how yield us to 
mirth, 
When back to our hearts, upon every lov’d word, 
Would cluster regrets for the land of our birth? 
O, Jerusalem! when no remembrance shall come . 
Of thy splendor and glory, thou pride of my 
heart, 
Let my tongue be, in silence perpetual, dumb, 
And my hand be forgetful of cunning and art! 


Remember the children of Edom, O, God, 
When the day of Jerusalem’s vengeance is 
found! 
Blast then with thy lightning, and smite with thy 
rod, 
Those who shouted, “‘Raze, raze her proud walls 
to the ground !”’ 
And O, daughter of Babylon, doomed to the dust, 
Blest shall he be who rewardeth thy crime— 
Who meteth the measure thou gavest to us, 
And leaveth thee, shattered, to ruin and time! 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Frienpsuip! divinest gift of Heaven, 

To thee my heart fond homage pays; 
Thy influence, when truly given, 

Is like the sun’s resplendent rays. 
Thy presence, like his beams, dispel 

The murky clouds of doubt and fear; 
Thy soothing voice will ever quell 

The heart-felt sigh, and check the tear. 
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Original. 


CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. 


“Rejoice with them that do rejoice—weep with them that | 
weep.” 


At. who attertively observe the world around 
them—all who consider the workings of their own 
hearts—and certainly all who receive, as truth, 
the plain declarations of the word of God, must 
confess that man is a being loving self supremely, 
and seeking his own gratification above every other | 
consideration. Yet we every day receive num- | 
berless tokens of disinterested kindness from those | 


around us, and often, in our own hearts, feel sweet | 


sympathies awakened, which prove that there is a 
principle in the human breast acting in direct op- | 
position to this spirit of selfishness. Why is this? 
Can the same fountain send forth bitter waters and | 


sweet? Can that heart which is altogether selfish | 


and impure, produce emotions upon which the God | 
of purity and love looks with approbation? Let | 


us turn from the voice of pride, which would claim | 


| 





A few years pass by—and we mark that the loved 


| ones who have striven to make our lives one con- 
| 





these feelings as a part of our natures; and while | 
we listen to the words of inspired truth, we shall | 


be taught that all that is good in man is wrought | 


by the influence of that Spirit “which lighteth | 
every man that cometh into the world.”’ 

When first man sinned against his Maker, he | 
severed the golden chain which bound him to the | 
only source of love; and had he been left to the 
consequences of his madness, never again would 
his breast have been visited by one holy affection— 
by one tender sympathy. Hatred and despair | 
would for ever have filled up the measure of his 


anguish. But the holy Being, whose wrath he had | 


incurred, looked upon him in tender compassion, | 
and devised the means by which he might be re- | 


stored to his favor. This restoration can only be | 


accomplished by becoming like him in character. | 


He is emphatically a God of love; and he has com- | 


manded us not only to love him supremely, but | 
also to love each other—not with a mere inactive | 
emotion, but so to participate in each other’s joys | 
and sorrows that we may rejoice with those who | 
rejoice—weep with those who weep. Upon a | 
slight examination of this command, we are ready | 
to say that, from our childhood, we have been liv- | 
ing in obedience to it. We enter upon life sur- | 
rounded by loving friends, who are constantly | 
seeking to administer to our happiness; and as they | 
lead us forth into the bright world, and point us to | 
the happy birds skipping from bough to bough, or to | 
the lovely flowers springing from the bosom of the | 
green earth, our whole hearts respond to the joy- | 
ousness of nature, and, turning, we meet looks of | 
sympathy and love, causing our spirits to thrill | 
with new delights, as we feel that we are with | 
those who rejoice when we rejoice. 





| tinued scene of blissful enjoyment, are not always 


gay and happy as we had dreamed, but often the 


| saddened countenance betrays the burden of grief 


at the heart. As we look upon them, feelings of 
mingled sorrow and affection arise, and we learn the 
saddest but the most profitable part of sympathy— 
to weep with those who weep. But to fulfill this 
command, it ia not enough that we enter warmly 
into the feelings of those closely allied to us. 
Wherever we find a fellow-being rejoicing in the 
possession of any real good, it is our duty to re- 
joice with him. Wherever we find one on whom 
the heavy hand of affliction has fallen, we must 
bear the burden with him, by mingling our tears 
with his. 

While the whole human family are seeking hap- 
piness in a thousand different ways, there must be 
many contending interests; and often the cause 
which brings joy to one individual occasions mis- 
ery to many others. Under such circumstances, it 
is only the self-renouncing Christian who can at 
all times sympathize with his fellow men. He 
regards all as the children of his Father; and 
though he cannot rejoice when he sees one of these 
children wandering from the paths of true happi- 
ness, and seeking enjoyment in earthly trifles, yet 
when the hour of adversity comes, he is ready, 
with tender sympathy, to console him, and to di- 
rect him to the source of his own bliss; and often 
does he rejoice that sadness has been exchanged 
for joy, and that another child of sin and sorrow 
has found a portion which cannot be taken from 
him. Were the spirit of this command carefully 
observed by all, instead of the envyings and strifes 
which add a hundred fold to the miseries of man- 
kind, the spirit of kindness and love would fill the 
earth with peace allied to that of heaven. But it 
is only in heaven that we must look for the perfec- 
tion of the principle upon which this precept is 
founded. On earth we are much more frequently 
called upon to weep than to rejoice; but every 
inhabitant of that blest abode, will rejoice ever- 
more in the perfect bliss of the myriads who dwell 
Mary F . 





in the presence of God. 


Rosert Haxpane, Esq., who died recently in 
Scotland, at the age of seventy-eight, besides his 
abundant and devoted labors, gave more money to 
advance the cause of Christ on earth than perhaps 
any man of this age. In 1810 his gifts had reached 
the sum of £56,000, or about $250,000. He was 
intensely attached to the doctrine of justification 
through faith in the righteousness of the Redeemer, 
and equally firm in believing the verbal inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. 
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SCRIPTURAL PORTRAITURES OF WOMAN.* | 


BY MRS, L. F. MORGAN. 


MIRIAM. 
We have already, in sketching the portraiture of | 


Moses’ mother, directed the reader’s attention to | 
Her future years fulfilled the | 





his sister Miriam. 
promise of her early youth; and she is presented | 
on the historic page as the first prophetess, leading 
the triumphant song of the liberated Israelites 
when they exulted at the defeat of the Egyptian 
host in the Red sea. The next aspect in which we 
behold her is less favorable to her character, though 
still developing the self-determining energy which 
The 
marriage of Moses with an Ethiopian woman con- 
flicted with her pride and prejudice of birth. She 
could not endure that the blood of her family 
should be mingled with that of an alien; and in 


seems to have been her most striking trait. 


conjunction with Aaron, who, from the narration, 
appears rather to have adopted her views than to 
have influenced them, she “spake against Moses.” | 
Alas! for woman! whose province it should ever 
be to infuse and to preserve peace and harmony 
in the atmosphere around her, and to smooth the | 
roughness and soften the asperities of human in- 
tercourse—alas! for her when she becomes the 





sower of dissension among brethren, the inflamer 
of passion, the fomenter of discontent. Yet how 
many of her sex, since the time of Miriam—how | 


many even of the present age have experienced | 
and exhibited the prejudices which swayed her! 
Those whom we judge hardly in one particular, 
we soon learn to condemn in another. A single 
drop of gall introduced into the gentle and benig- 
nant charity which “hopeth all things,’’ alloys its 
sweetness—a single stain upon its glass dims its 
transparency, and the object gazed upon is pre- 
sented in darkened colors. Unkindly feeling is 
procreative; and he who indulges it can never say, 
**So far and no farther shalt thou go.’’ Miriam’s 
cherished displeasure against her brother’s marriage 
rendered her suspicious of his conduct in other re- 
spects. She began to distrust the purity of his 
motives; and her judgment became at length so 
clouded by her resentment, that she even charged 
him with the fault evidently most foreign to his 
character—arrogance, or presumption. Envy and 
jealousy mingled with her previous disapprobation. 
She grew dissatisfied with the honorable distinc- 
tion she enjoyed in the congregations of Israel, 
and, woman-like, unwilling to indulge her emo- 
tions without sympathy, communicated her suspi- 
cions to Aaron, and instigated him to aspire with 








* Continued from page 79. 








her to the superior influence of Moses, and unite 
in her murmuring against him. “And they said, 
Hath the Lord indeed spoken only by Moses? hath 
he not spoken also by us?” Then the anger of 
Jehovah was kindled, and in his wrath he rebuked 
them, causing the greater degree of punishment to 
fall upon her who was thus marked out as the prin- 
cipal offender. The lothsome disease of leprosy 
was indeed a fitting retribution for her sin. On 
the intercession of the brother, whom she had so 
unjustly accused, she was pardoned, but con- 
demned to a week’s banishment from social inter- 
course, and thus made a public example of the 
fearful consequences of evil passion, since the 
whole assembly of Israel was detained at Hazaroth 
until her restoration. In solitude and suffering she 
had time for reflection and penitence, and doubt- 
lessly rejoined her companions an humbler and a 
better woman. She seems afterward to have per- 
formed her duties quietly and faithfully; for we 
have no farther account respecting her until the 
announcement of her death and burial at Kadesh— 
rendered memorable, also, by being the scene of 
the lamentable and vaguely defined offense of the 
meek, heroic, and much enduring Moses, which 
prevented his entrance into the promised land. 

We learn two lessons from the history of Mi- 
riam: first, that we should be cautious in cen- 
suring any act of which God hath not expressed 
displeasure, however it may conflict with our indi- 
vidual feelings. Secondly, we learn that the most 
exalted stations and distinguishing privileges se- 
cure not their possessurs against human frailty, 
and that every increase of eminence and respon- 
sibility calls for an increase of self-distrust, vigi- 
lance, and holiness. Sad indeed must have been 
the thoughts of Miriam during her lonely exile 
from the camp, and most humiliating her feelings. 
The very importance of the situation she occupied 
only made her fault more reprehensible, and her 
punishment more notorious. Had she been less 
conspicuous, her disgrace would have been less no- 
ticed. With all our indignation at her injustice 
and uncharitableness toward her unoffending broth- 
er, and our consciousness of the equity of her chas- 
tisement, who can forbear commiseration of her 
intense mortification and deep suffering? That 
transient date of banishment must have numbered 
years in her reckoning. The inspired penman 
makes no comment. Indeed, it is one of the beau- 
ties of Scripture history, that its bold, striking, 
yet brief details, rather excite the spirit’s thirst for 
knowledge than satisfy it. The interest is awa- 
kened, the emotions stirred, the imagination kin- 
dled, and left to pursue its own conceptions. The 
most craving love of the ideal may find objects 
for its exercise in the Bible, where the beautiful, 
the touching, and the sublime are harmoniously 
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AFFLICTION. 





blended and identified with the true. There is 
music, poetry, coloring, on almost every page; 
and for the philosophic mind there are rich stores 


of thought. 
We conclude the portraiture of Miriam by pre- 
senting her fault and its punishment in verse. 


Resentment flushed her cheek, 
And words were on her tongue, 

Which gentle woman ne’er should speak— 
From angry passion wrung. 


Her spirit Aaron caught— 
As ready to condemn: 

He should with wiser zeal have sought, 
Her unjust wrath to stem. 


He whom they thus address’d, 
Peerless in meekness heard ; 

No fierce emotion stirred his breast— 
He spoke no bitter word. 


Hark! from the cloud-wreath’d fire 
A startling summons peals— 

The Lord himself, in righteous ire, 
His chosen one reveals— 


Asserts his servant’s claim, 
His eminence avers, 

And pours contempt, reproof, and shame, 
Upon his censurers. 


The flame-girt cloud was raised— 
Aaron, in mute despair 

And trembling fear, on Miriam gaz’d— 
Alas! what change is there: 


With anguish keen he sees 
The plague-spot on her brow— 
That scab, that rising, what are these ? 
She stands a leper now. 
Copartner in her sin, 
He durst not sue to God: 
What hope hath he a boon to win ? 
He rather dreads the rod. 


Her lips no prayer prefer, 
By sense of justice seal’d ; 

But he, the wrong’d one, pleads for her, 
That she may now be heal’d. 


The Lord vouchsafed relief— 
The lothsome plague remov’d ; 

But first, in loneliness and grief, 
Her penitence was prov’d. 


9 OB Oe 


THE LIAR. 

As you would avoid the paths of sorrow and 
misery—as you would turn from a crumbling pre- 
cipice—run for your life from the steps of the 
liar. His breath will pollute and destroy. None 
can confide in him—none trust him. He is hated 
by his companions, and shunned by his friends. 
Should you get entangled in the net of the false, 
use the utmost exertion and prudence to regain 
your former standing; for unless you do, farewell 
to all your hopes—to all your joys, both in this 
life and in that which is to come. 








AFFLICTION. 

Tne Christian in his sufferings is often tempted 
to think himself forgotten.- But his afflictions 
are the clearest proofs that he is an object both 
of Satan’s enmity and of God’s fatherly disci- 
pline. Satan would not have a man suffer a sin- 
gle trouble all his life long if he might have his 
way. He would give him the thing his heart is 
set upon. He would work in with his ambition. 
He would pamper his lust and his pride. But 
God has better things in reserve for his children; 
and they must be brought to desire and seek them; 
and this will be through the wreck and sacrifice 
of all that the heart holds dear. The Christian 
prays for fuller manifestations of Christ’s power 
and glory, and love to him; but he is often not 
aware that this is in truth praying to be brought 
into the furnace; for in the furnace only it is that 
Christ can walk with his friends, and display, in . 
their preservation and deliverance, his own al- 
mighty power. Yet when brought thither, it is 
one of the worst parts of the trial, that the Chris- 
tian thinks himself, for a time at least, abandoned. 
Job thought so. But while he looked upon him- 
self as an outcast, the infinite Spirit and the 
wicked spirit were holding a dialogue on his case? 
He was more an object of notice than the largest 
armies that were ever assembled, and the mightiest 
revolutions that ever shook the world, considered 
merely in their temporal interests and conse- 
quences. Let the Christian be deeply concerned, 
in all his trials, to honor his Master before such 
observers.— Cecil. 


8 © Stern 


A BEAUTIFUL SIMILE. 

We heard a minister in the pulpit relate the fol- 
lowing historical fact, and apply it to Christian 
duty. He remarked, that historians said that the 
eagle, when the clouds blackened and lowered, and 
the winds and storms arose to a fearful extent, 
would weigh with instinctive precision its ability 
to withstand its force without injury. If the storm 
bid fair to rage with too great force, the eagle would 
flap its broad wings and soar above it ; and from its 
proud attitude, would look down with serenity and 
composure on the devastation below. The appli- 
cation to Christians was to persuade them to imi- 
tate the noble eagle. When bickerings and strife 
arose in the Church or society—when hostilities 
were waxing hotter and hotter—when the storms 
of civil and religious discord were rising higher 
and higher—then they should, on the pinions of 
their faith, R1Is—E ABOVE THE WoRLD. This needs no 
comment. O, that Christians would learn to em- 
ulate the eagle, and proudly, through the influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit, trample the world be- 
neath their feet! 
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Original. 


ALMS-GIVING. 

Cuarrry is excellent. ‘Charity,’’ saith the poet 
of humanity, “is twice blessed—it blesses him that 
gives and him that receives.’? ‘Charity,’’ saith 
the divine moralist, ** covereth a multitude of sins.” 
The last assertion, as well as the former, is here 
applied in the simple sense of alms-giving, rather 
than in that of judging, which also appertains to it. 

To give to the needy and destitute, should be a 
strong law; for it is not only enjoined by sacred 
authority, but it is also made into the human con- 
stitution, and emanates from that portion of our 
being—namely, the heart—where have been im- 
planted, and are stored, the most precious graces 
of heaven, the most salutary attributes of our na- 
ture. 

**Venerate thyself,’ says the eastern sage; and 
this, from the pious man, should mean, ‘ Venerate 
‘God in us. And yet it is granted that we 
do incline to evil even “as the sparks fly up- 
ward.”’ It is also granted that, in doing this, in 
following this tendency, we violate the possibilities 
of our own souls, whilst we disobey the divine in- 


: 99 


junction to “feed the poor,”’ to “tend the sick,” to | 


“clothe the naked,”’ &c. 
“But”? why “is all this peroration in an era of 


charities?”? Yes, it is an era of public institu- 





tions, of asylums, of hospitals, of houses of refuge, | 


of houses of labor, &c. And yet, after all these 
things are done, there remain, amidst every popu- 
lation, numerous individuals who are unsupplied— 
individuals so situated, amidst sick, or imbecile, or 
infant families, as also from various other causes, 
that resort to these sources is entirely inconvenient 
to them. And shall these suffer whilst their neigh- 
bors abound in the good things of the earth? 

“But,” it is answered, ‘many, even a majority 
of their neighbors, do not abound.” 

It is probably so; yet, if they have not a super- 
fluity, they have a sufficiency, and so are in no- 
wise exonerated from the duty of alms-giving. It 
may be seen, by casual observation, how, in a 
thousand instances, those in comfortable circum- 
stances may help and relieve the poor, without 
self-deprivation, if they have but a willingness to 
do it. The habit once established, of every day 
giving some thought, and devoting some attention 
to the subject, and it will be found, whilst much 
good has been effected, that neither time nor means 
has been overtaxed upon the occasion. 








It is particularly amongst females that aid, of | 


this limited but constant measure, can be best af- 

forded. Generally they are not, as gentlemen are, 

engaged in businesses which allow of no interrup- 

tion of time. Also, the housekeeping details are 

in their hands, and by economy they spare to the 

purpose what else were thrown away or wasted. 
Vor. 1V.—26 





' had left school. 


It may here be noticed, that the gentlemen, be- 
ing thus excused, should feel themselves bound to 
readiness where money, in sums greater or less, is 
wanted; and it is admitted that they commonly 
are so. If they do not “go about’’ doing good, at 
least few are so niggardly as to resist a well-found- 
ed appeal for charity. 

Whilst due praise is accorded to all who dispense 
to the poor, it may yet be perceived that it is not 
the rich, however much they do, who are surfeit- 
ing in luxury and abundance, that may eminently 
claim the meed of charity; but rather to those in 
moderate or limited circumstances, who have made 
some effort, and some sacrifice to the cause, should 
it be awarded. 

In recalling all the instances remembered in this 
walk of excellence, that which shines brightest in 
my thought, as it also shone brightest on the path 
of the poor, may be told in the history of a lady 
lately deceased, who had lived to an advanced age, 
the resident of one of our New England cities. 

This lady, whom I knew well during many years 
of her life, I shall call Angelica. Her early his- 
tory is also well known to me, from her associates 
of that period, and may be relied on as authentic. 

Yet I am about to relate nothing extraordinary, 
in the accepted sense of the word; for Angelica’s 
acts were so unostentatious that, although she was 
herself the principal in them, yet they wou!d seem 
rather to relate to the poor, her pensioners, than to 
herself. Neither was there any thing extraordi- 
nary in any one of her deeds, as to its greatness or 
amount. Her merit was of an opposite sort to 
this. Her continuance in well-doing, her never 
tiring of repeated, though minute charities, un- 
known to others, and her holding the poor always 
in her thought and her affections, formed the beau- 
ty of ler life, and constituted its true greatness. 

Angelica was born at a date when female educa- 
tion was as yet but little attended to in our coun- 
try—when, amidst all the states, there were not per- 
haps more than six or eight seminaries devoted to 
the purpose. The Moravian school, at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, stood pre-eminent, and, as it were, 
alone, and received its pupils from every state in 
the Union. Even Boston, then, as now, the seat of 
education and literature, had not more than two fe- 
male schools of any pretension. These were taught 
by English ladies. It should be matter of gratula- 
tion that, amidst the improvements of the age, this 


| department has been so abundantly filled and ele- 


vated. 

It was, however, at the common schools of her 
native town that Angelica received her education, 
limited, of course, to the means of the place. But 
she made the best of her small opportunities, and, 
moreover, improved herself by reading after she 
The intelligent gave her the hand 
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of fellowship. She possessed a lively, active, and | 
inquiring mind, and was always best pleased to be | 
employed about something useful. Her parents”) 
were not wealthy, but only “well to do.’’ Her 
father, for some years, held an office in the courts, 
and Angelica, whilst yet very young, assisted him 
in the writing department, by copying and tran- | 
scribing documents, &c. She became a great 
favorite with her companions, for her free and 
lively disposition, her wit, and aptness at repartee; | 
and in her little circle she gathered around her | 
many admirers. Her father, having served for a | 


| 
| 
series of years in a municipal station, was even- | 
tually elected as a member to Congress; and the | 
young Angelica, the only daughter of the family, | 
accompanied her parents to the Federal City. Here | 
she found a more enlarged society, and a greater | 
scope for her talents; so that she soon became | 
what is termed a drawing-room belle. This man- | 
ner of life had the natural effect to obscure and | 
blunt, for a season, the benevolent tendencies of | 
her nature. 

Many a young lady covets the distinction of be- | 
ing a belle, because of the devotion of the other | 
sex Which is implied in its existence. But it is a 
devotion rather to vanity than to herself. Hollow 
and heartless, it abides in pretenses and artificial- 


ities, and contains not one particle either of gen- 


uine or generous sentiment in its whole composi- 


tion. 

How much, in youth, is the weakness of one 
sex administered to by the vanity of the other! In | 
the ranks of fashion most young ladies would be 
belles if they could. Even mothers are found who 
would abet the folly. How deplorable is the situ- 
ation of that young person whose mother, at her 
more mature age, is still possessed of no more dis- 
cretion than herself! The folly, partially venial | 
in the one, is abominable in the other. 

Unhappy is the young girl who selects her hus- | 
band from amidst the train attendant on a belle— 
a rank composed of coxcombs and grown boys—a 
rank in which no man of sense or dignity arrays 
himself. The young girl is usually much the 
junior of her attendants, and possibly mistakes 
the flutter of adulation for genuine sentiment, and 
is, perhaps, betrayed into forming a connection for 
life upon these unstable premises. 

The man of true worth attends not in the train of 
the belle. He is careful—he is prudent—he scru- 
tinizes the character of her parent, and says to 
himself, “Like mother, like daughter. I choose 
my companion where there is more sobriety.’’ 

How far happier, then, as well as more respec- 
table, are the young daughters who are trained in | 
religious houses! No suspicion of this sort can 
appertain to them; for levity and religion abide 
not together. 








Angelica, though by her sprightliness and her 
intelligence she was borne foremost in the train of 
fashion, was yet possessed of too good sense to 
make this fatal mistake. She was amused by the 
novelties that surrounded her, and for awhile di- 
verted from her better self. Although she had not 
been happy enough to have a religious training, 
yet it was doubtless an innate grace that saved 
her, and stayed her steps in these dangerous pas- 
sages of life. The frivolities of fashion soon palled 
upon her, and she returned voluntarily to the 
fresher existence of simpler and more substantial 
enjoyments. 

The second winter that her parents visited 
Washington, at her own request, she remained at 
home, in the care of a relative. 

Angelica was an exception to the adage quoted 
above; for although she had a gay and thoughtless 
mother, yet she became early aware of this, at 
least of the dissonance of tastes and inclinations 
which divided them. And without disrespect 
toward her parent, she conducted herself upon 
principles of order which had never been instilled 
into her, either by example or precept. Her ma- 
ternal home was not as happy as if she could have 
venerated the parent whom she naturally loved. 

How much of duty and obedience is due from 
children to parents !—more, it is apprehended, than 
it is now customary to render. But where the pa- 


| rents do not exact it, is it surprising that the chil- 


dren are remiss? And yet some measure, both of 
order and of happiness, is lost by the omission. 

Angelica married, in her twenty-second year, a 
man of worth and character. He was quite the 
poorest of her suitors. Also, in choosing him, she 
passed over several possessed of more shining qual- 
ities, and, especially, of more personal beauty. But 
this cost her no effort of magnanimity. She pre- 
ferred him—she esteemed and loved him; and that 
he was not ordinarily handsome, was to her but 
as dust in the balance. Had he been awkward 
or uncouth, she could not so easily have over- 
looked it. 

When shall we see one of the lords of creation 
who could have decided as she did? 

The young married couple removed to the city 
of , then one of the most commercial ports of 
the east. 

The husband, an industrious, vigilant, and judi- 
cious man of business, in a few years accumulated 
a handsome fortune. And now his business rela- 
tions obliged them, in a manner, to keep open 
house. This grieved the wife; for although she 
was eminently social, she yet liked some economy 
of time in her pleasure; she also would have de- 
sired some selection in her associates. 

This idea of selectness is not always of aristoc- 
racy, but sometimes rather of taste and of suita- 
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bility. She would have liked, too, a greater ad- 
mixture of her own sex at her table; but she ren- 
dered her house agreeable to her husband’s friends, 
and made the best of a disagreeable matter. And 
now she often sought out the desolate and the 
stranger of her own sex, and invited them to a 
participation of her luxuries, her parlor hours, and 
her conversation. 

How much of good feeling is shown in this sim- 
ple arrangement! Also, a noble right-mindedness 
and a force of independent acting is evinced in the 
movement; for the customs of cities are prover- 
bially averse to friendliness and hospitality. 

Our young wife, as has been said, regretted the 
extra expenditure of both time and money, sup- 
posed necessary to her husband’s position as a cap- 
italist. She observed to a friend, that she man- 
aged the best she could under existing circumstan- 
ces—that her superfluities should not be wasted. 
This she did by the considerate hospitality men- 
tioned above, by administering to her indigent 
neighbors, and by supplying the wants of the 
mendicants who applied to her. 

She omitted no charity within her power. She 
was active in the service, every day making some 
personal cxertion for her pensioners, to see that, 
where many were to be served, each in turn had a 
share. She was vigilant, also, if possible, to pre- 
vent impostures. 

Years after this, when a reverse of fortune had 
left them comparatively poor, she observed to a 
friend, that she felt fully consoled for that portion 
of their property which had been expended in ex- 
tra housekeeping at this date; “for,” said she, 
‘had there not been a great surplusage, I proba- 
bly should not have helped the poor to so much; 
and what I gave was often absolutely necessary to 
them.” 

And now, after ten years of unremitted atten- 
tion, a failure had taken place. The rich man 
had become poor. Does a merchant ever stand 
sure? Whether by integrity, by cleverness, by 
ability, or what not, does a merchant ever stand 
sure? Every cent had been rendered up by the 
unfortunate bankrupt to his creditors, and the pa- 
rents, with their four children, had now returned 
to their native town. 

And now came the test of Angelica’s moral 
soundness, as well as of her regard to her husband ; 
and well did she stand the trial; for although there 
belonged to her an infirmity of temper, a hastiness, 
an irascibility, yet, at need, she could draw upon 
a large amount of magnanimity. And now, that 
she was pressed by misfortune, and those whom 
she loved were involved in the same, the very 
weight of the suffering seemed to steady and sup- 








port her. It is not implied that there was no effort | 
of volition in the case; but this effort she was capa- | 








ble of making, and she did make it. She was more 
affectionate to her companion, more sprightly about 
her house, and more active in all her duties, than 
she had heretofore been. Amidst their deprivation 
she never indulged in gloomy forebodings of worse 
to come; but when she saw her husband anxious 
and dispirited, she cheered him with a smile, or the 
carol of a song, but more often by a word—not a 
gay or light word, but a hopeful, healthy, strength- 
ening word, unfolding to him the treasures of a 
soul fraught with much truth and much pious phi- 
losophy—the philosophy of resignation and of 
hope combined, gathered from life, and conformed 
to its mutations. 

This wife had been wisely chosen. Often a man 
marries his wife for her beauty—for beauty !—for 
her accomplishments—for accomplishments !—for 
her fortune—for fortune !—for rivalry over others— 
what if there be a million of them ?—for her con- 
nections—for elevated place—place! for ever chang- 
ing!—and for a thousand other factitious and for- 
tuitous matters, rather than for her very self, the 
intrinsic merits of her character—for her sound 
good sense, accessible to reason—for a heart, strong 
to bear, to soothe, to sustain—pliable to yield or to 
receive the impress of good—sensitive and compas- 
sionate to her own species—pious and grateful for 
the giftsof Heaven. 

“But there is no such woman,” says one; “your 
picture presents 

‘That perfect monster which the world ne’er saw !’” 


_ The picture is but a sketch, and may be filled in by 


enough of minor imperfections to render it human, 
and a true likeness. It is granted that even after 
that is done, the man who gets such a wife, ma> 
fairly estimate her price as “‘above rubies.” The 
Book also says that “‘a prudent wife is from the 
Lord.” It may be observed, that he who seeks 
from improper views, will not be likely to obtain 
the blessing. 

The reader will please excuse my long digres- 
sion, or my generalizing. As for Angelica, though 
far from a perfect character, she yet might be 
called an excellent wife. As a housewife, she was 
unsurpassed—there was neatness, order, regular- 
ity, with freeness and frugality combined. And 
now that they were upon the retrenching system, 
there was the nicest attention that what was spar- 
ing should not necessarily be mean. Indeed, it 
might be said of Angelica, that, after the manner 
of her natural disposition, she was incapable of a 
mean act. 

And how fared her charities, now that by re- 
stricted means it was necessarily rendered difficalt 
for her to give? On her own part, they fared just 
as well as ever. The principle of giving was still 
more sedulously cherished than before. And if the 
practice now cost her more pains, she felt in it a 
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relief from the devouring vexations which were 
now mingled in her own cup. I have myself seen 


her, after she had become aged, sitting a long after- | 
noon .repairing some old garment, which, when | 


completed, she would hand to an attendant, saying, 


* Put it in the trunk—it will now be of some ser- | 


vice to whomsoever I may give it.” The “trunk” 
was the depository of whatever she intended to 
give, and was never suffered to run low. 
careful not to waste any thing, and even took the 
trouble of saving remnants and scraps; for “they 
pleased children,’’ and “it made them industrious to 
have a ‘patch-work’ of their own.”’ In the season 
of preserving, she made her calculations for jellies, 
&c., for the sick of the poor “to take their medi- 
cine in,” and never grudged, even in scanty times, 
a piece of money for oranges, or any cooling thing 
which would be grateful to them. ‘I cannot,” 
said she, ‘afford subscriptions to public purposes, 
but that is no reason why I should believe that I 
can do nothing at all for the poor; but, on the con- 
trary, it is the very reason why I should do my 
best ina small way.”’ She did not talk much about 
these things, never ostentatiously, but sometimes 
regretfuliy, that she could do no more. 

There was sickness in the family for many 
months. The husband was in that most mortify- 
ing predicament to an active temper, of being 
‘*without business;’’ and feeling the precarious- 
ness of his circumstances, the idea of his young 
family, and his responsibility, he would at times 
despond. But Angelica would always “assert,” 
‘*We shall not lack.’’ She did not add, * ‘Be- 
cause’ I have ‘fed the poor,’”’ but she was doubt- 
less strengthened by that conviction. 

And yet it had so happened, as we have seen by 
her early rearing, that she had never been led to a 
religious life, so to speak. She lived in the days 
when religion (compared with the present) was a 
dead letter in the land. Hardly in any Church 
were the youthful seen professing it. And par- 
ticularly in her domestic home was there no men- 
tion made of it asa pursuit. She “‘walked in dan- 


gerous places,’ yet she “dashed not her foot | 


against a stone.” 

Time, in its course, produces many changes, and 
fetches some reliefs. And now the husband was 
appointed a mercantile agent to some of the cities 
Angelica acquiesced cheerfully in the 
A weaker woman would have said, 


of Europe. 
arrangement. 
“Our children are young—you leave me poor—I 
have no connections to cal! upon in case of emer- 
gency,”’ &c., &c.—“ you must remain and sustain 
me under these reverses.’’ But Angelica said to 
her husband, “*Go, by all means; I can manage 
well enough with the family. The change of scene 
will break up the continuity of your thoughts, and 
restore your spirits and your enterprise. I can 


She was | 


| 

















\| better,’’ said she, “sustain myself under your ab- 


sence, than I can bear to witness your unhappi- 
ness.” 

The husband was not insensible to the extraor- 
dinary merit of this conduct. He felt that in his 
wife he possessed a consoler and a friend, And 
they both, amidst their misfortunes, shared a senti- 
ment of elevation and of happiness. 

The voyage was made, and the husband was the 
resident of another hemisphere. There is much 
in resolution, not only to effect its object, but 
which, also, invigorates its entertainer. 

Angelica, amidst her young family, passed the 
days and the months of her husband’s absence, not 
only with equanimity, but often with cheerfulness. 
He wrote her often and encouragingly. She was 
resolved and constant, and thus the guerdon of 
hope was made sufficient to her. And when her 
husband, after an absence of more than a twelve- 
month, was restored to her, she then for the first 
time allowed herself to review the numerous diffi- 
culties she had passed through, and to wonder how 
she had borne them all. And she summed it up 
in her own way at last, by acknowledging how 
much happier she now was than if she had thrown 
any obstacle in the way, or demurred in the outset. 

The reader believes that Angelica had hardly 
any faults, or that my picture is overdrawn. But 
not so. And though excellent in many points, 
and though her virtues of character predominated, 
yet she was by no means free from the foibles and 
blemishes of humanity. In addition to her hasti- 
ness of temper, she possessed an ambition which, 
had it been fostered by success, might have become 
inordinate. And akin to this there was a degree 
of pride, which all the force of circumstances never 
overmastered. It is true that the goodness of her 
heart in a manner vailed this fault, and that a certain 
nobility of feeling also held it in check as to actual 
aggression. But whenever she felt this assaulted, 
of which the circumstances of her life latterly 
afforded many occasions, there became apparent 
all its attendant train of resentments, bitterness, 
and scorn, disguising, for an instant, the undoubted 
greatness of her heart. Nor do I trespass upon 
the secrets of the grave by revealing this; for long 
before the grave had closed over her, Christianity 
had healed and obliterated these weaknesses of na- 
ture. 

The emolument from the mission to Europe was 
not so great perhaps as it ought to have been; for 
the necessitous can make noterms. But it sufficed 
to support them for a time. Angelica now oppor- 
tunely inherited a small patrimonial estate, which, 
though it yielded no income, yet gave them a 
home. And pretty soon the husband obtained a 
situation as clerk to a merchant, with a moderate 
salary. Angelica was fain to content herself with 
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this appointment, as better than no employment ; 
yet she was grieved and chagrined that her hus- 
band was compelled to accept a subordinate situa- 
tion with an inferior party, after having been prin- 
cipal in a large establishment of his own. She, 
also, experienced some feeling of degradation in 
the change. This was the necessary tax upon her 


pride. And although she had ever been superior | 


to the idea of measuring her acquaintances by the 
elevation or depression of their fortune, yet she 


felt sore and jealous on this account in her own | 


case. 

But why do I narrate these blemishes in the 
It is proper that I add, 
how much more happy are those who have never 


character of one so good! 


associated themselves with society of a venal order, 
and so have escaped the contagion of its concomi- 
tant weaknesses, follies, and sins! How many 
mortifications, (for every vice contains its own cau- 
tery,) afflictions, and inflictions, are necessary to 
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the subduing of strong natures! How do reiter- | 


ated griefs tear and assault them before they ac- 


quicsce in the cure—before they cease to rebel— | 


before they acknowledge their sins, or cease to 
love them! 

As for Angelica, we cannot help seeing that, 
with her natural merits of character, her natural 


sins were also rife upon her—the besetting one of | 


pride was still dominant. She had overprized it, 


and it had cost her all that she valued it at. But | 





the day was coming when she began to read the | 


ways of Providence, and to find that her own will | 


was not good for her. 


Many troubles came upon her in life besides the | 
Two fair daugh- | 


absorbing one of scanty means. 
ters she had, who, cone after the other, when they 
had attained the age of womanhood, declined and 
sunk away from her arms into the grave. The bit- 
terness of her affliction none but a mother’s heart 
can know. Her grief was aggravated by a belief, 
whether well or ill founded, that had she but pos- 
sessed the means conveniently of transporting 
them to a milder region, they might have been 
saved. Under this conviction, the haunting, per- 
haps, of her tenderness, she nearly gave way. But 
death, in both instances, settled the conflict. 

Fhe world, for a season, seemed dark to her. 
Her health, with her lessened spirits, ran low. 
She inherited a constitutional disease, a cutaneous 
affection, and this, aggravated by chagrin, depres- 


sion, and grief, and by the exhaustion of her long | 
watchings over the sick-bed, now assumed a deeper | 
The remedies heretofore | 


character of disease. 


effectual, now failed—the sickness increased and 
gathered to itself other forms of disease. The 
physicians were baffled of all their skill, as week 
after week found the patient sinking lower and | 
lower, until all hope of her recovery was lost. She 





perceived her own declension, and she looked only 
to the grave. And though she contemplated it 
with an enforced resignation, yet she experienced 


_a dread and an uncertainty, which not all her own 


firmness could conquer or withstand. 

The scales seemed to fall from her eyes. What 
she had cared for, she cared for no longer. She 
only sought to be saved, and she turned to the Sa- 
vior with beseechings and prayers. Nor was this 
change entirely sudden, or of a few days. During 
her long illness she had found it good to associate 
herself with the pious, to converse, and to read, 
to plead, to reflect, and to revolve the Gospel plan 
of salvation through the Redeemer. Here she an- 
chored; and here, after deep conviction of sin, 
deep suffering, and self-abasement, she found rest 
and joy, through faith. And, finally, she expe- 


| rienced that change which the accepted only can 
fully appreciate or describe. Her apprehensions 


were all subdued, and she felt a joy and a quiet of 
spirit, which, wonderful to relate, seemed sensibly 


| to communicate itself to her physical life. 


From this date she mended, growing apparently 
better from day to day. One form of disease after 


| another left her—she became strengthened, invig- 


orated, encouraged, and, in some few wecks, well. 

This is a most uncommon case. The statement 
is strictly-and circumstantially correct. I would 
not presume to offer any opinion on the subject of 
the cure—it would take, perhaps, a Burton to ac- 
count for it. The revival occurred at a genial 
season of the year, and the reader does not doubt 
that the process was conformed to physical causes, 
co-operating and coincident with strong mental 
relief. 

The recovery, in its wonderful change, was as 
great a marvel to Angelica herself, as it was to 
every beholder. It seemed like a resurrection 
from the dead; and it is no impiety to say that the 
spiritual change which had been effected within 
her, during her long days of sorrow and suffering, 
in some measure also resembled this. 

It is believed that she made, during her trial, 
many resolves of amendment for the days to come, 
should her life yet be spared to her. She never 
spoke to assert this; but it is inferred from the 
very great change, apparent and striking to all, 
which had taken place in her. Her self-confidence, 


| a prominent trait, was entirely gone; and there 








_ appeared in its stead a pensive sense of self-abase- 


ment, and a deferring to others—the very epposite 
of her former self. She honored her Savior meekly. 

Her trial had been as through fire. Her sins lay 
as crushed serpents under her Savior’s feet, and 
she came out of her ordeal purified and holy, with 
a determination to continue so; nor did the quick- 
ness and vivacity, still apparent in her, ever betray 
her into a violation of her voluntary covenant. 
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She had done with railing at the absurdities and 
over-stepping of others. She was not in the habit 
of speaking much of herself—she had ever deemed 
egotism, especially a verbal one, a proof of mental 
weakness; yet it might ever have been perceived 
that she fully estimated her own mental superior- 
ity. She possessed a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
and an instant insight of character; and she had 
ever avoided laying herself liable in those points 
of weakness which her rather unsparing scrutiny 
so easily detected in others. 

But now that a new spirit was given her, she 
feared not the animadversion of others, where any 
form of observation could be useful. ‘Pride is so 
foolish in mortals,’’ said she, when the subject oc- 
curred; “I have myself been very proud during 
my life, and have committed much sin in conse- 
quence; but it was the mistake of my blindness. 
I was insensible to my pride, because it was not 
overbearing, and sought not to trample upon oth- 
ers. Yet it had its own scale of valuation, which, 
though not meanly pecuniary, was yet not a Chris- 
tian one—I ever wished to elevate myself. Pride,”’ 
continued she, ‘can never be called asingle sin; for 
where it is not repressed, it involves many other 
evils. It destroys amiability, and interrupts the 
harmony of social life by its overweening desires 
and pretensions. Before persons have the renewed 
heart, if naturally possessed of it, they are even 
proud of their pride. But having passed the 
change, of all the faults of character, perhaps, 
that of which they are most ashamed, and which 
wounds them the most, is pride.”” How else can 
they resemble the Savior! 

Angelica, now fully recovered, had resigned her 
departed children, and acquiesced in all the ar- 
rangements of Providence, which she was sensible 
had shaped things so wisely to awaken her. 

Their moderate income was now enjoyed, un- 
marred by visions of former splendor. She was 
happy in the integrity and intelligence of her two 
sons, and by the continued regard of her aged com- 
panion. 

Charity seemed still to be eminently her vocation. 
In addition to her former methods, she now institu- 
ted that of looking up the forlorn ones of her native 
town, especially the old, who, by vulgar prejudice, 
are allowed less claim upon sympathy in proportion 
as they need it more. Angelica acted from feel- 
ing, and, beyond this, upon principle, in her benev- 
olence. I once heard her say, (confidentially,) “I 
have invited old Mrs. to spend the week with 
me; and,’’ added she, “if I could afford it, I had 
much rather give her ten dollars than to entertain 
her—she is so full of complainings, distrusts, and 
jealousies; but,’’ concluded she, “I dare say she 
has seen enough of the world to fret and sour her 








entirely repugnant to her tastes. We hear spoken 
of and lauded the charity of dollars, or of hun- 
dreds of dollars. But what is it compared with 
this sort of sacrifice?—a self-immolation which is 
indeed a faithful service, and the complete triumph 
of the principle. 

Angelica has recently died, at a good old age, 
having lived nearly twenty years from the time of 
her quickening to the light of grace. 

When I last saw her, being about to leave the 
place, she remarked, “I shall see you no more on 
this side the grave.”” “Say not so, dear madam,”’ 
replied 1; “you will yet live many years. But 
when you do depart,’ added I, not without sym- 
pathy, “I see a vision of all the widows standing 
by and weeping, and showing the coats and gar- 
ments which ‘Dorcas’ made while she was with 
them.”” “Talk not so,’’ she replied, and she 
blushed painfully ; ‘*what fruit could such a worm 
as I bring forth meet for repentance?’’ Presently 
she added, with force and fervor, *‘ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.”” And so she departed, leaving a name in 
the land, “that this woman was full of good works, 
and alms-deeds which she did.” 
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TRUE PROSPERITY. 

You talk of the prosperity of your city. I know 
but one true prosperity. Does the human soul 
grow and prosper here? Do not point me to your 
thronged streets. I ask who throng them? Is it 
a low-minded, self-seeking, gold-worshiping, man- 
despising crowd, which I see rushing through them ? 
Do I meet in them, under the female form, the 
gaily decked, or the idle, wasteful, aimless woman 
of fashion? Do I meet the young man, showing 
off his pretty person as the perfection of nature’s 
works, wasting his golden hours in dissipation and 
sloth, and bearing in his countenance and gaze the 
mark of a profligate? Do I meet a grasping mul- 
titude, seeking to thrive by concealment and fraud ? 
In the neighborhood of your comfortable or splen- 
did dwellings, are there abodes of squalid misery, 
or reckless crime, of bestial intemperance, of half- 
starved children, of profaneness, dissoluteness, of 
temptation for thoughtless youth? And are these 
multiplying with your prosperity, and outstripping 
and neutralizing the influence of truth and virtue? 
Then your prosperity is a vain show. Its true use 
is to make a better people. 

The glory and happiness of a city consists not 
in the number, but the character of its popula- 
tion. Of all the fine arts in the city, the grandest 
is the art of forming noble specimens of human- 
ity. The costly productions of our manufactures 
are cheap compared with a wise and good human 


against it.” She had continually about her persons || being.—Dr. Channing. 
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Original. 
BIRTH-DAY MUSINGS. 
IIow short and fleeting are my days, 
Like clouds in southern clime! 
But yesterday I was a child— 

To-day in manhood’s prime: 
To-morrow’s dawning light shall view 
The spring flowers o’er my grave: 
The next shall find my memory 
Lost ’neath oblivion’s wave! 


For what are all my toilings spent, 
Since thus life’s moment speeds, 
Then like the lightning’s transient gleam 
Behind the vail recedes ? 
My life is but a narrow point, 
Or separating line, 
Dividing two eternities— 
JEHOVAH’s own and mine. 


Erernity—a past—to come— 
How awful—how sublime! 
Beyond the grasp of human thought, 
While fettered down by time: 
The one known but to Deity— 
The measure of his age— 
The chronicler of nothingness 
Upon creation’s page! 


It saw him when he reigned alone, 
A self-existent God, 

And only emptiness and void 
Had owned his sceptred rod. 

Before the stars were swung in space, 
Or mind created free— 

Beyond the reach of pinioned thought— 
Was still—rTERNITY. 


The other my existence bounds— 
Endless—but yet my own! 

Extent unmeasured—unconceived— 
Unrealized—unknown. 

OmNISCIENT ONE—ETERNAL Gop— 
In love make known to me 

What is the length, and breadth, and depth 
Of my eternity. 


‘© When all that marks creative skill, 
In nature’s wide domain, 

To nothingness original 
In being shall attain— 

When Gop o’er all shall cease to rule— 
His sceptred power extend— 

When ue himself shall cease to be, 
Then shall thy being end!” 


Tremendous thought! And must my years 
With his run parallel— 

Within his penetrating reach 
Must I for ever dwell? 


é 











Compelled to live—compelled to think 
Through all eternity, 

And by the character of thought, 
Mark my own destiny ? 


To think and act, and freely act 
Whate’er my thoughts design, 
Which comes within the utmost reach 
Of being such as mine; 
And yet a character, unchanged 
Through being’s long career, 
Become indelibly impressed 
In its existence here? 


Will purity—a bud on earth— 
Bloom in perfection there? 

And guilt enchain the soul with bands 
It must for ever wear? 

Then up, my soul! improve the time 
Which God in mercy lends: 

With duty fill each passing year, 
Till thy probation ends. 


And then thy natal day shall bring 
Pure joy at each return, 

As o’er the past thy thoughts revert, 
And God’s approval learn. 

But happier far shall be the day 
Which brings thee thy release, 

When, in Eternity’s embrace, 
Expiring Time shall cease. 
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A THOUGHT OVER A CRADLE. 
I sappen when thou smilest to my smile, 
Child of my love! I tremble to believe 
That o’er the mirror of that eye of blue 
The shadow of my heart will always pass; 
A heart that, from its struggle with the world, 
Comes nightly to thy guarded cradle home, 
And, careless of the staining dust it brings, 
Asks for its idol! Strange, that flowers of earth 
Are visited by every air that stirs, 
And drink in sweetness only, while the child 
That shuts within its breast a bloom for heaven, 
May take a blemish from the breath of love, 


And bear the blight for ever. 
I have wept 


With gladness at the gift of this fair child! 

My life is bound up in her. But, O, God! 

Thou know’st how heavily my heart at times 

Bears its sweet burden; and if thou hast given 

To nurture such as thine this spotless flower, 

To bring it unpolluted unto thee, 

Take thou its love, I pray thee! Give it light— 

Though, following the sun, it turn from me! 

But, by the chord thus wrung, and by the light 

Shining about her, draw me to my child, 

And link us close, OGod, when near to heaven! 
N. P. Wiuuis. 
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EVERYDAY EXPERIENCE. | 
Marcu 30, 1839.—This month has found me in 
the diligent and prayerful study of God’s word— | 
in the examination of a new truth, which has of | 
late, for the first time, been brought before my | 
mind, viz., the realization of present entire sancti- 
fication to God. The result of this investigation 
is a deep and thorough conviction that this state | 
may be realized, through the abounding grace of | 


God given in answer to believing prayer. I hence- 
forth set myself to seek the Lord—to seck full re- | 
demption in the blood of Jesus. My prayer is, | 


“Create in me a clean heart, O God!”’ 


| 
| 
April 20.—The Lord is with me to set his seal to | 
truth by the operations of the Holy Spirit on my | 
mind. ‘The word is applied to my heart and con- | 
science; the Spirit aids me in prayer, and I am 
already blessed. One evening especially, while in 
prayer, I received a draught from the river of life— 
a satisfying portion, which quenched my thirst. 
My faith laid hold on Jesus—a present Savior. As 
the tempest-tossed mariner enters the quiet haven, 
and is at rest, so my soul was calmly anchored; all 
was well. I reached the spot where was safety. | 
As I pass on from day to day, I find increasing 

sweetness in the word of God. The promises | 
are so many jewels of gold; I seize them; [| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
bind them round the neck; I press them to my | 
heart; I search for them, as one searches for hid- 
den treasure. | 
[ feel a tenderness of spirit I never felt before ; | 


a melting, a dissolving heart; a walking softly, as | 


if God were present, and bending toward me, with | 


all his heart of love. I cannot sin against him. | 
Every thought and desire is lost in the sweet per- 
ception of God’s presence, in the desire to please 
him. As the little child, that cannot walk, stretch- 
es forth his hands to his parent, and the parent 
comes and helps him, so I stretch forth my hands | 
to God, and he comes and helps me—he leads me; | 
yea, he carries me. 

April 30.—Retired one morning for prayer and 
meditation. Before I had opened the Bible, while | 
sitting and meditating, the Holy Ghost came upon | 
me, and the power of the highest overshadowed 
me. God had come into my heart in truth, in re- | 
ality. I was pure, for God himself had breathed 


upon me. The exercises of mind which followed | 


this baptism of the Spirit, were a sense of purity; | 
a feeling that I was wholly the Lord’s; that God | 
was my Father; I had free and perfect access to 

him; that I was united to Christ. I seemed to | 
myself to have been born again; to have come into | 
the kingdom of God as really, though not as fully, | 
as if I had entered heaven itself. I had no interest | 
but that of God. All my thoughts and feelings | 
centred in him, as if God were myself, and I had 
no being out of God.—Guide. 
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FAMILY RELIGION. 


The following admonition to parents is taken from the 
** Pastoral Address of the Georgia Conference.” 


We earnestly recommend and exhort you to 
cultivate that great department of usefulness to 
the Church and the world—family religion. We 
mean by this term to cover the whole ground of 
personal piety, as exemplified in sound speech, 
holy tempers, and regular devotions; and at the 
same time to include the religious training of your 
children and servants. We have sometimes feared 
that some of our people bave adopted the lax, 
worldly, infidel notion, that to teach the rising gen- 
eration Christianity, in its doctrines, morals, and 
motives, was deliberately to forestall freedom of 
choice in future years, and so to interfere with free 
egency; and that the restraints of religious disci- 
pline in early life increased the natural liability to 
error and excess, when parental authority should 
be lost in the independence of manhood. If those 
who hold these ignorant and blasphemous senti- 


| ments could guaranty the dormancy of our na- 


ture, and the idleness of the devil, while we slum- 
bered and slept, there might be to one dead to the 
desires of usefulness a show of plausibility in their 
views. But with the elements of all evil active in 
us from infancy, and with wicked men and evil 
spirits to tempt, and stir, and aggravate, they who 
neglect the moral instruction of their children are 
likely to nurse them for sin and ruin, and to pierce 
themselves with a thousand sorrows. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” The sentiment is as 
philosophical as it is religious. It is full of truth, 
and hope, and comfort. Teach your children to 
pray, from the time they can articulate. Learn 
them the catechism early, “line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.”” Teach them to reverence 
the house of God, to “remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.”” Restrain them from the sports 
and associations that desecrate the sanctity of the 
Lord’s day, and carry them with you to the house 
of God. If injurious effects ever follow upon the 
adoption of these rules, it is because obedience is 
demanded as the just claim of parental authority, 
rather than as the fruit of proper instruction. As- 
sign the reasons of. your commands, and derive 
them from the word of God, and the rod will 
seldom if ever be necessary, as the penalty of dis- 
obedience. Teach children the fear of the Lord, 
and much of the difficulty of domestic discipline 


| will vanish away, and the cant of infidelity be re- 


buked into silence, by the glorious demonstration 
of the truth of Heaven’s most precious promise. 
The land will be filled with Josiahs and Timothys, 
and the descendants of every Abraham will follow 
him to the bosom of God. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD ILLUSTRATED. 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 

Or all the reminiscences of by-gone days, none 
thrill so sweetly and so touchingly upon the soul 
as/those which are associated with a mother’s love. 
An incident which occurred to a young friend of 
mine, while yet in the merry morn of life, recent- 
ly came before my mind with all the vividness of 
reality; and I bring it now before your readers, not 
only as evincing a mother’s tender affection, but 
as forming’ a basis for an illustration of a higher 
and more enduring love—even that of our heav- 
enly Father toward his erring children. 

The home of Susan G. was in a retired but pleas- 
ant part of the landof steady habits. Ata distance 
from the crowded city, the good people of L. knew 
but little of its vanities, nor envied the luxuries of 
which they did not feel the need. Their duties 
often became a source of pleasure as well as profit. 
Their rest was sweet, and their recreations few and 
simple. Susan’s mother being early left a widow, 
found it necessary to teach her children the bene- 
fits arising from industry and self-reliance. Hav- 
ing no brothers, she was often intrusted with the 
commission of duties which would seem to have 
required an older, or a more masculine hand. 
Sometimes she was sent at a distance from home 
with a horse and carriage, either alone or accom- 
panied by a younger sister, and was well acquaint- 
ed with the country for ten or twelve miles in 
every direction. One summer day, when about 
fourteen years of age, Susan left home soon after 
dinner for a long ride of several miles. After 
passing over a short distance, she came to a point 
where two ways met. Either of these would 
lead her to the house which she sought; and she 
concluded it was no difference which she took. 
And yet there was a difference—a right and a 
wrong road—as she well knew. The road which 
ought to have been taken, although rough and un- 
inviting, was direct—the other much longer, yet 
possessing, to Susan, many charms. ‘To make the 
subject more clear to our youthful readers, it was 
like going to New York from Cincinnati by the 
way of New Orleans, instead of following the 
common route. I do not know what was the sage 
reasoning by which she prevailed upon herself to 
take the wrong road, but suppose it was something 
like this: “If I follow the usual route, I shall have 
a very dull time of it—it is rough, and abounds 
with deep ruts, long hills, and dreary woods. The 
other road, although longer, will not seem so, as I 
can stop and rest when about half way. I shall 
see my cousin Mary, who I am sure will be glad to 


meet me. I shall pass through the centre of the 
Vout. IV.—27 














town, and my mother will never know any thing 
about it. Indeed, I hardly think she would care if 
she did know. So, come up, pony, you may rest 
by and by.” On went pony, and on went Susan. 
An hour’s ride brought her safely to her cousin’s 
house; and here she took another wrong step. It 
being not very pleasant to proceed alone, especially 
with a burdened conscience, she offered her cousin 
a pleasant ride, assuring her that she would bring 
her home in good season. The delighted girl ac- 
cepted the offer, and they jogged merrily on until 
they reached L., where they prevailed upon a 
young companion to join them; she however pro- 
ceeding on horseback, which was her favorite man- 
ner of riding. ‘The little party now moved on in 
high glee, Susan having succeeded in hushing the 
upbraidings of her conscience, by concluding that 
no harm was done to any one by the course she 
had pursued. In the course of an hour they ar- 
rived at the residence of Mr. B., and were met at 
the gate by another young companion, about as 
thoughtless as any one of the trio. The errand 
upon which they came being successfully per- 
formed, they were preparing to return, when Miss 
B. proposed that the party should extend their ride, 
and visit the Housatonic river, which was only 
about three miles distant. ‘But,’’ interposed Su- 
san, “‘l-am six or seven miles from home—it is 
full three o’clock—I shall have to return by the 
way of L. with the girls, and my little pony looks 
already somewhat fatigued.’’ ‘To all this her eager 
companions replied that there was time enough, 
that the day was oppressively warm, and that the 
best thing that could be done would be to let the 
pony rest an hour or so, while they were amusing 
themselves in a manner which was certainly inno- 
cent, as well as improving. ‘Riding is fine exer- 
cise,” said cousin Mary. ‘The scenery of the 
Housatonic is so beautiful,’”’ said Miss B., ‘and my 
horse is ready saddled. Come, Susan, we will ride 
double—no more objections.”’ Susan, thus silenced, 
overcame a second time the scruples of her con- 
science, and the giddy company were soon riding 
rapidly forward. Meeting with no hinderances, 
they arrived at the river in a short time. Susan 
had always been passionately fond of romantic 
scenery. But beautiful as was the winding river, 
bathing in its pellucid waves the bending flowers 
upon its banks, and merrily as sung the feathered 
minstrels in the grove beside, she felt that it was 
not for her to look or listen with delight. An un- 
controllable dejection came over her mind, and she 
begged her young friends to hasten their return. 
As’ they were remounting their horses, Miss B., 
who rode with Susan, in endeavoring to gain her 
seat, sprang too far over, and they were both 
thrown off backwards. They were somewhat hurt, 
though not dangerously. Susan fell on her head, 
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and in doing so broke a pretty comb which her | 
mother had given her not long before, and which | 
she prized highly. She now~began to feel the bit- | 
terness of disobedience. Perhaps some of my | 
young readers will say, “In what had she trans. | 
gressed? She had performed her errand.” She 
had not fulfilled what she knew was her mother’s | 
wish, by performing her duty in the right manner. | 
It was now getting late in the afternoon, and they | 
They were all merry excepting our | 
Nature seemed less | 
The hills ap- | 


hurried on. 
heroine, who was ill at ease. 
pleasant than a few hours before. 
peared to have increased in length, and the way | 
in roughness. She gladly resumed her carriage, 
and by sundown, having, according to engage- 
ment, seen all parties safely home, the poor child 
proceeded, with an aching head and a trembling 
heart, on her lonely route. She had still three 
miles to go. What would become of her! There 
were lonely woods to pass through, and steep hills 
A thousand strange thoughts filled her 





to ascend. 


} 
Her carriage might upset, or she | 


soul with terror. 

might be attacked by prowling robbers. Besure, | 
there were many dwellings scattered here and | 
there; but they were useless to her—they were | 
not her home. She knew that her mother was 
anxiously awaiting her return, and would soon be 
There was but one thing to do, 
So giving Charley the 


much alarmed. 
viz., to make all haste. 
reins, he dashed gaily on, thinking, no doubt, of 
his supper and stable. It was nearly dark when 
he reined up at the door. Having confined him to 
a post, his young mistress, with a shrinking heart, 
went into the house. Her mother not happening 
to be in, she passed into her own room, and hastily 


| thy might.” 





undressing, threw herself upon the bed, and gave 
vent to her distress in an agony of weeping. She 
was possessed of an active imagination, which was 
liable to extremes of excitement, and now she 
thought there was no forgiveness for her. Her 
mother soon entered the room, and hurried to the 


bed-side, exclaiming, ‘‘Susan, my child, what is 


the matter?’’ Susan answered only by her tears. 
The mother feared, she knew not what; and anx- 
iously did she labor to ascertain the cause of her 
daughter’s distress. At length, yielding to her 
affectionate entreaties, Susan summoned resolution 
to confess the whole. 
G. felt that she had much cause for gratitude. 
Her child had been preserved amidst dangers seen 
and unseen. She uttered not one word of reproof, 
not one upbraiding syllable, but silently leaving 
the room, hastened to her larder, and selecting the 
best that it afforded, she returned, and with many 
soothing and endearing words, besought her child 
to partake of some refreshment. If any thing 


was wanting, this expression of maternal love 
° } 
would surely have been sufficient to have melted | 


Relieved of her fears, Mrs. | 








the most obdurate heart. Susan was completely 
humbled; But, relieved from the burden of her 
sin, her mind was at peace, and she was soon 
soundly asleep. In reference to her, the events of 
that day were important. She never forgot them; 
and probably her feet were often saved from fal- 
ling, by the remembrance of the consequences of 
one false step. 
* * * * * * 

Not alone to amuse the fancy, or to please the 
ear, has this simple narrative been given. There 
are many points in which it may be used as an 
illustration of the wanderings of the heart from 
Him who bears to us a more tender relation than 
that of mother. There was once a child of God— 
one who had taken his vows upon her, and professed- 
ly given herself unto him in everlasting covenant— 
who had received many evidences of his loving 
kindness and tender mercy, and knew how sweet 
it is to rest upon the bosom of her Savior. She 
had ‘ta great work to do,’’ and she was well aware 
that she must labor to obtain her endless rest. 
The world, her field of action, lay before her, and 
her commission, as a servant, was ever present— 
““Whatsoever thy hand findeth te do, do it with 
As she went forth upon her Father’s 
errand, she, too, like our little Susan, came to a 
place where two roads met. The one which con- 
science whispered was the right, as in the former 
case, although direct, was rough, lonely, and beset 
with difficulties. The other appeared to her bewil- 
dered vision to be quite as safe, and far more fas- 
cinating, inasmuch as she would therein have the 
company of many of those who, from various mo- 
tives, were professedly traveling in the same direc- 
tion. Hoping that all would result well, and be- 
lieving that both paths would finally terminate at 
the same point, in spite of the still small voice 
which whispered, “This is the way—walk ye in 
it,’ she yielded to the solicitations of the evil one. 
She chose the round-about road—the road in which 
every step that is taken but leads the beguiled 
one farther from his duty and his God. She found 
it, for awhile, bewitchingly pleasant. The Spirit 
was grieved, and left her alone. Conscience was 
hushed, and hardly dared.remonstrate for fear of a 
rude repulse. Hours and days sped merrily and 
unheeded by, while the errand upon which this 
undutiful servant was sent lay unperformed—her | 
work undone. Sometimes, after a careless manner, 
and not as one that must give account, she attempt- 
ed to perform some part of her duty to others, even 
while she was herself going astray. She occasion- 
ally thought for a moment upon her folly, and 
looked forward to the future with dismay; but in 
and of herself she felt powerless to return, so she 
yielded to the current of worldly solicitations, and 
wandered farther and farther from the path of rec- 
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titude. Perchance she was the unhappy means of 
luring others—those over whom she was bound, by 
covenant vow, to watch—to follow her example. 
And now where was this silly one? Beside the 
cold rivers of Babylon—her untuned harp upon 
the pendent willow, for she could not sing the song 
of Zion within the enemy’s domain. ‘The pleas- 
ures, for which she had sacrificed so much, began 
to pall upon the senses. There was still a be- 
witching music in those rushing waters—in the 
whispering of the zephyr through those bending 
boughs; but to her it began to be wild, and sad, 
and prophetic of a coming storm. Yea, though 
all was fair to the eye, yet was it unsatisfying to 
the immortal soul; for it was not at home. ‘That 
soul was writhing under a sense of Divine dis- 
pleasure, and mourning for its captivity. For 
many months sat the wanderer beside those chil- 
ling streams. “Her tears were her meat night 
and day, while the tempter said continually, 
‘Where is now thy God?’”’ Often did she arise 
and seek to return; but the keen darts of the en- 
emy pursued her close, and his taunting voice 
whispered, “It is vain: there is no hope for such 
an one as you.’”’ So, wounded and despairing, she 
abode there still; yet ever and anon she cast a 
longing glance toward heaven, and listened if 
perchance the echoing of some sweet Gospel 
strain might not touch her sin-sick soul, and wake 
it into life. 

Think you this disconsolate one was not to 
blame? She knew that she was far from God, 
and she knew right well the way of her return; 
yet much she feared that she should be refused ad- 
mittance, even should she reach the portal of her 
Father’s house. But, though she knew it not, 
that Father’s pitying eye was still upon her; and 
by his command the insulted Spirit once again 
returned, and with melting language sweetly plead 
to save the lost. “Arise,” said the voice of the 
Holy One, “arise and depart; for this is not your 
rest. Say you, The way is long and full of dan- 
gers? Admit it; yet in that way there is hope, 
while in remaining there is none. Do you fear that 
you will be refused admittance? Listen to his 
voice of love: Return unto me, and I will return 
unto you. Whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely. Iwill lead thee by the way, and teach 
thee to profit. I will heal all your backslidings, 
and love you freely; and your sins, and your in- 
iquities will I remember no more.’’ Thus did the 
Spirit breathe upon the chains of thraldom. They 
melted into air, and the freed captive arising in the 


‘strength of her God, exclaimed, “I will return 
unto my Father. I am not worthy to be called a 


child. Let him make me as one of his hired ser- 
vants.”” Truly the darkness of night was gather- 
ing around, and the wild beasts of the forest howled 








dismally in their baffled rage; but afar in the dim 
distance she saw the steady gleaming of the Star 
of Bethlehem, and she knew, by the promise, that 
the blessed Spirit was beside her. “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust him,’’ was her language. 
So, without reserve, she yielded up her heart unto 
his guidance, and, lo! to her astonishment, he en- 
tered and dwelt therein. Suddenly the light upon 
her pathway grew more clear, and ere she had re- 
traced one-hundredth part of her wanderings, the 
bright beams of the Sun of righteousness shone 
around her, and her Father clasped her close in 
his embrace. 
* * * * » # 

The mother of Susan was ignorant of the situa- 
tion of her child, but from the moment this mis- 
guided one strayed from the path of duty, the All- 
secing eye was upon her; and though he left her 
to taste for awhile the bitterness of her trans- 
gression, yet he forsook her not. The tender 
mother could not have rescued her beloved from 
peril; but the angel of the covenant brought the 
repenting sinner back, while ministering angels 
bore her up lest she should dash her foot against a 
stone. The mother received her child with grati- 
tude, hushed her fears, and, without a word of 
reproach, hastened to sustain her fainting spirit 
with food, which was not perhaps of that kind 
which prudence, unswayed by feeling, would have 
advised as best. The Father of the erring prodigal 
ran to meet her on the way, restored to her the 
joys of his salvation, and fed her with the food of 
angels, 

“Can a mother’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare ? 


Yes, she may forgetful be; 
Yet will I remember thee.” 
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A MOTHER’S MISTAKE CORRECTED. 

Tue mother of five children, in Ohio, declined 
purchasing books of the colporteur, ‘because her 
children would not read religious books.’’ Mr. 
Spencer, the colporteur, proposed to read to them 
awhile, if they could not read for themselves; and 
taking Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, he turned to the chap- 
ter where the impenitent are warned in terms of 
holy vehemence to “flee from the wrath to come.” 
He was shortly interrupted by the eldest son, who 
said, ‘*Why, mother, you never gave us such books 
as that to read!’? The gentle, filial reproof touched 
the mother’s heart, and she purchased four dollars’ 
worth of books for herself and children. At her 
request Mr. S. then visited her daughter, who had 
been for sometime solicitous about her eternal wel- 
fare. She purchased five volumes, with the remark 
that it was “a great blessing to get such books at 
one’s own door,” and she wept freely as he pointed 
her to the Lamb of God. 
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Original. 
“LET US GO UP.” 


BY MRS. HOWE. 


, 


* And Caleb stilled the people before Moses, and said, Let 
us go up at once and possess it; for we are well able to over- 
come it.’-—NumBeErRs xu, 30. 


“Jf the Lord delight in us, then he will bring us in to this 
land, and give it us—a land which floweth with milk and 
honey.” —NuMBERs xiv, 8. 

“Ler us go up.’’ There’s many a field, 
Broad, bright, and lovely, lies untill’d, 
And many a gushing fount, from which 
Our empty pitchers may be fill’d! 

There, in that fair and glorious land, 

O’er which the saints in heaven have trod, 
With gentle wave, the crystal stream 
Flows from the “city of our God!”’ 

“Let us goup.”” The Lord will be 

Our rock, our fortress, and our shield: 
Though many foes should hedge our way, 
The Lord’s right arm shall make them yield! 
There shines the sun with chastened beam— 
No envious cloud obscures his light— 

And in that pure and perfect day, 

We shall forget that e’er ’twas night! 
‘Let us go up.”’ Invincible 

Are those who in Jehovah trust. 

Our arms must conquer—faith and prayer— 
They who resist us are but dust! 

There God will wipe away our tears, 

And life shall own no sorrowing stain— 

In Jesus we shall all be one— 

United—an unbroken chain! 


BO Btere— 


A DIRGE. 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 
Wuenre the trees are proudly bending, 
To the free air— 
Where the flowers their sweets are blending, 
Fragrant and rare; 
Flower and tree their watch are keeping 
By night and day, 
O’er the dead, all lowly sleeping, 
Far, far away. 


Hill and dale in beauty shaded 
By cliff and rock, 

Oft have budded, bloom’d, and faded, 
Life’s dream to mock ; 

Still I mourn, with bitter anguish, 
Hopes early cross’d— 

Still my heart in grief will languish 
For the long lost. 








Still, in hour of wayward dreaming, 
Mem’ry will bring 

One fair form, in graceful sceming, 
On seraph’s wing, 

Hours and days of youth recalling, 
Pleasure and pain, 

Till the burning tears are falling— 
Falling in vain. 


Gently fall ye summer showers 
O’er that lone tomb, 
Teaching buds and opening flowers 
Sweetly to bloom: 
Winter winds, as wild ye’re sweeping, 
Hush’d be your moan— 
Know ye not the sad are weeping— 
Weeping alone? 


Never more that loved one’s blessing 
Falls on my ear— 

Never more her cares unceasing 
Watch o’er me here— 

Never more, in joy or sadness, 
Meet we below; 

But in yon bright realms of gladness, 
Tears cease to flow. 


There the virtuous, broken-hearted, 
Lost ones, may greet— 

Mourners who in sorrow parted, 
Once more may meet. 

Farewell, then, thou blessed spirit, 
One long farewell! 

May we each heaven’s bliss inherit— 
Heaven’s music swell! 


8 © Otte 
FOR MY PRAYER BOOK. 
BY HENRY POPE. 


Aumicuty Fountain of eternal bliss, 

Great God! in tender merey grant me this, 
That as I read this sacred book, inspire 

My soul with ardent zeal, and heav’nly fire; 
Let me with faith thy holy truths pursue, 
And keep my God for ever in my view. 


Sprung from thy bounty, all I have is thine; 

O, fill my breast with gratitude divine; 

Accept the contrite breathings of my heart, 

And what my weakness wants, may grace impart; 
Teach me to pray, and whatsoe’er I do, 

Be thou, my God, for ever in my view. 


Trembling, I kneel before thy awful throne, 

To thee my thoughts and all my wants are known: © 
O, cleanse these thoughts, and pure affections give, 
And through thy mercy bid a sinner live. 

And may thy Spirit inward strength renew, 

To keep my God for ever in my view! 
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INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


BY J. G. BRUCE. 


We had waited several days for a boat to convey 


us from Kanawha Salines to Cincinnati; but the | 
water was rapidly declining, and every day in- | 


creased the difficulty of ascending the Kanawha 


river. We had been absent from home nearly two | 


months, felt restless, and determined to take the 
first stage, and cross the country to Guyandotte, 
on the Ohio river. At five o’clock, on the first of 
August, the stage came in from Lewisburg, wait- 
ing only for the mail to be changed. We took a 
sad leave of our friends, than whom none on earth 
are more kind and generous—friends with whom 
we had wept and rejoiced, and one especially, 
whose heart was at that moment weighed down by 
the loss of a most affectionate husband, who had 
suddenly died when far from home. Upon me had 
devolved the painful task of announcing to her 
that she was a widow, and her children father- 
less. As the storm warps the giant oak, the sad 
tidings bowed her down; and long we doubted 
whether she would survive; but grace reigned in 
her heart, and when we bade her farewell, though 
it was full sadly, it was in hope she would still 
see happy days. 

We took our seats in the stage, which was full 
within and covered without, while two poor fellows 
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were left standing on the side-walk, comforting | 
themselves with the forlorn hope that the next | 


stage would be less crowded, and they would then 
secure a passage. It is a good thing, sometimes, 
for a gentleman to have a lady associated with him 
in his travels. He enjoys, in consequence, a com- 
fortable seat, which would otherwise be denied 
him, attracts more attention, is the subject of 
more general remark, is oftener engaged in con- 
versation, enjoys greater liberty, looks more like 
‘tone of the lords of creation,’’ and is deemed a 
happy man. We often fail, however, to appreci- 
ate our own advantages, and, consequently, to feel 
our obligations to the ladies; but on this occasion 
I was duly grateful, such association having se- 
cured me an inside seat. 

The sun flamed against the sides of the moun- 
tain, and its rays dancing upon the clear waters of 
the beautiful Kanawha, which rolled at our feet, 
were reflected back upon the dusty turnpike, ma- 
king it intensely hot; and we fairly panted for 
breath. The ride for the evening being short, we 
sought no acquaintance with our fellow passen- 
gers, but contented ourselves with silently listen- 
ing to the conversation in which they were en- 
gaged when we took our seats. Yet we could but 
notice particularly a gentleman, Dr. J. V. C.S., of 











Boston, with whom we subsequently formed a very 
interesting acquaintance, for his fine conversa- 
tional powers, and seemingly perfect understanding 
of every subject of human knowledge. And an- 
other, J. H., of Paris, whose foreign accent advised 
us that “the great French nation” had a represen- 
tative on board; and any country might be proud 
of such a man, for he would honor it by his learn- 
ing and gentlemanly deportment. 

Six miles brought us to Charleston, seat of jus- 
tice for Kanawha county—a pleasant village, con- 
taining about thirteen hundred inhabitants, a Meth- 
odist, a Presbyterian, and an Episcopal church— 
has a fine academy and female school of the first 
class, and a very excellent public library. The 
inhabitants are remarkable for intelligence and 
generous hospitality. I speak what I know—no 
village in the western country can surpass Charles- 
ton in these respects, 

We were met at the hotel by our old and highly 
valued friend, the Hon. G. W. 8., and conducted 
to his private residence, where we spent a very 
pleasant evening with his interesting family, Rev. 
S. Robinson, of the Presbyterian Church, and a 
few other old friends, who came in to see us. Our 
intercourse was Christian; and though we were 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians, we 
felt that-we dwelt together in unity, were parta- 
kers of like precious faith, and fellow citizens of 
the same heavenly Jerusalem; and under the in- 
fluence of those 

“‘ Sweet bonds that unite all the children of peace,” 
we met, conversed, and parted, with nothing to 
regret save the brevity of our interview, and un- 
certainty of our meeting again. 

The next morning we said adieu. Mr. 8, accom- 
panied us to the stage, where we found the com- 
pany of the preceding day—took our seats—crossed 
the Kanawha river on a horse-boat, and wound 
along the sides of the hills at a. speed befitting bet- 
ter an ox-cart than a mail-stage. The day was 
warm—the country rough and void of interest—the 
We stopped 
for dinner about three o’clock, P. M., at a house kept 
by a professed Methodist; but from the manner in 
which he paraded his bottles, I should judge him 
no ‘*Washingtonian.’? He gave us, however, a 
tolerable dinner at a fair price. Dr. S. and myself 
gave him a gratuitous lecture on temperance, 
which he received with an inexpressible grin, with- 
out returning thanks. I inquired for an “ Advo- 
cate’’—he didn’t take it—for some other paper— 
he took none. I suggested that, as he kept brandy 
to accommodate travelers, it would be well to take 
some religious periodicals for the same benevolent 


passengers tired and out of patience. 


purpose. 
Having exchanged horses and drivers, we re- 
sumed our journey, hoping to have better speed, 
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and reach Guyandotte and get on board a steamboat 
before dark. But how vain are all human hopes! 
This driver was more chary of his horses than 
either of the others. Nor could we move him by 
any means to quicken his pace. We came to tke 
conclusion that between the drivers and landlords 
there existed an understanding, by which we were 
to be kept on the road all day, and thus forced to 
spend the night at Guyandotte. So we determined 
to form a combination for our own protection—we 
would take no supper, for we needed none, and go 
on the first boat bound downward, for which we 
would watch all night, if need be. 

We passed, in the afternoon, a sulphur spring, 
which bubbles up in the bank of “Mud river;’’ and, 
notwithstanding our anxiety to proceed without 
delay, we halted to taste its water. ‘There were a 
few rude huts on the hill above’ the spring, and in 
the door of one stood a man whose wan look, hard 
breathing, and hacking, grave-yard cough, indicated 
that the spring would be no pool of Bethesda to him. 
Happy if he had gone to the fountain opened in 
Jerusalem, for the house of David, for sin and 
uncleanness. But human nature goes first to the 
physician, then to the springs, and last, if ever, to 
Christ. A few miles from the spring, we passed Bar- 
boursville, seat of justice for Cabel county. Ii is 
a small village, pleasantly situated, with the usual 
public buildings, and has perhaps a hundred in- 
habitants, The sun’s farewell beams were linger- 
ing on the high hills when we entered Guyandotte, 
and our hearts leaped for joy at the sight of a boat 
in the channel of the river, with steam up; but, 
alas! one moment satisfied us that the boat was 
“‘aground;”’ and even if she was not, she was an 
old crazy thing, employed in the transportation of 
coal. To heighten our chagrin, they told us that 
a boat had gone down fifteen minutes before we ar- 
rived; but they could not tell so certainly when 
another would pass. Having arranged our watch 
for the night, Mr. H. and I took a stroll through 
town. It stands just above the mouth of the 
Guyandotte river—has perhaps fifty houses (some 
very good)—is a place of some business, and may, 
in. the course of time, be a place of importance. 
Its inhabitants are Virginians, and of course hos- 
pitable. A stranger might spend a few days there 
very pleasantly. Having finished our walk, I gave 
the watch the number of my room, that they might 
know where to find me, in the event of a boat’s 
coming down. I retired to seek a little rest, 
which was greatly needed, as I was just recover- 
ing from an attack of bilious fever. Having 
reached my room, sung my vesper hymn, and 
commended myself and family to Him whose eye- 
lids never sleep, I threw myself upon the bed, and 
soon forgot stages and steamboats amid the “stuff 
that dreams are made of.”’ 











A little before midnight they roused us up. A 
boat had come down and landed upon the Ohio 
side, waiting for the moon to rise to enable it to 
pass through the shoals. In a few moments we 
were all ready and standing on the beach; but the 
water was too shallow to allow them to reach the 
shore with the yawl; so we must needs walk 
through the wet sand for full half a mile. And 
if, heretofore, I had been happy in having a lady 
in charge, I now felt that it was no pleasant thing 
to have one to drag through the dark, with a girl 
four years old in my arms at the same time. 

I gave my wife in charge of Mr. E., of K., and 
without much difficulty we reached the yawl that 
was to convey us to the boat; but when it had 
received four of us, it touched bottom, and the 
mate ordered it to be hauled out into deep water, 
and the sailors to carry the gentlemen in on their 
shoulders. The fog was rising rapidly. The air 
was cold; and while none of us felt comfortable, 
one lady from insisted that she should 
be killed by the cold she would take, if she es- 
caped being drowned, which she, however, thought 
was very doubtful; for she had heard of several 
yawls being capsized in the night, and she expect-* 
ed nothing else but we should all go to the bottom, 
unless we were very good swimmers. 

** All ready !’’ said the mate, and the yaw] shot 
over the blue waters like an arrow, under the pow- 
erful stroke of the sturdy sailors. The boat was 
reached in safety, and with thankful hearts we 
shook hands with the Captain of the ‘Cotton 
Plant,” and were soon sound asleep. 

The fog became very heavy, and it was seven 
o’clock next morning before we dared to move, and 
then with fear and trembling. The “ Visitor’? was 
still fast in the channel. ‘The water was not more 
than two feet on the bar, and the danger of run- 
ning “aground”’ great. But the Captain deter- 
mined to try, and our little boat moved off as 
warily as a thing of life. We felt her touch bot- 
tom. She dragged a moment, and then sweeping 
round to the left, came in contact with the “ Visit- 
or,’ tearing away her guards, knocking in her 
own kitchen, and throwing down the gangway. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt. ‘The danger passed, 
we breathed freer, and felt happier than for weeks 
before. 

Dr. S. amused and instructed us—Mr. H. talked 
of France, and the entire want of sympathy be- 
tween the government and the people, affirming 
that, upon the death of the present King, a new 
order of things would be introduced. When I re- 
ferred to the expressions of national grief upon 
the death of the Duke of Orleans as contradictory 
of his views, he said that the French people, as 
such, gave no indications of sorrow, that those in 
the favor of the government, or, more properly, the 
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government party, were alone affected by it, while 
the great mass of the people were indifferent, or 
Time will prove the truth or false- 
hood of his assertions. Meanwhile, the leaven of 
infidelity, which is still at work among all classes 
in that country, must keep it in a very restless 


rejoiced at it. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF CHAUCER. 


Wuo does not love to read poetry? Whose feel- 


condition for a long time to come. The want of | ings are not enlivened, and heart warmed by some 
piety among the French ladies is deplorable; and | graphic description clothed in a poetic dress? 


no country is settled in its form of government, 
where the ladies are well educated, and yet desti- 
tute of the sanctifying influences of Christianity. 
The only object of interest that we saw during 
the day was at “ Hanging Rock,’’ where a man is 
literally buried above ground. He was, at his own 
request, inclosed in an iron coffin, hermetically 
closed, and then placed upon an iron pedestal, on 
an eminence overlooking the river. His friends 
have, very properly, placed around it a very neat 
octagonal building, which has the appearance of a 
summer-house, but is only “‘a whited sepulchre.” 
We stopped at Portsmouth, than which no town 
on the Ohio river that I have seen, when viewed 
from the river, presents a finer appearance; and as 
the boat intended to remain sometime, Mrs. B. and 
I walked up into town to see some old friends; but 
they, like us, were absent on a visit, and we had 
Returning to the boat, we 
found several Germans on board, and among them 


an old man so feeble that he could not walk. I | 


went on deck to see him. One gave him some 
water, another fanned his fevered brow, saying sor- 
rowfully, in broken English, “Na gude.”” As he 
panted for breath, a solitary tear ran down his fur- 
rowed cheek, a tribute, perhaps, to his native land, 
now hid for ever from his eyes. The ‘‘ New World” 
had no charms for him. He was wasting away 
under the influence of disease, and ere this he has 
found a grave, and I trust a country, 
“Where sickness, sorrow, pain, and death, 
Are felt and feared no more:” 


— »@@ Bt 


A HAPPY MAN. 

Sar a venerable farmer, eighty years of age, to 
a relative who lately visited him, ‘I have lived on 
this farm more than half a century. I have no 
desire to change my residence as long as I live on 
earth. I have no wish to be any richer than I now 
am. I have worshiped the God of my fathers with 
the same people for more than forty years. Du- 
ring that period I have scarcely ever been absent 
from the sanctuary on the Sabbath, and never have 
I have 
never been confined to my bed with sickness for a 
single day. The blessings of God have been richly 
spread around me, and [ have made up my mind 
long ago, that if I wished to be any happier, I must 
have more religion.” 


lost more than one communion season. 


| 
| 


| 

















Whose breast has not responded to the beautiful, 
ever-present descriptions of a Homer, or the ma- 
jestic songs of a Pindar? Who has not felt amply 
repaid for all his labor in reading the lovely Pe- 
trarca, in whose writings we see the warm out- 
gushings of an affectionate heart, or Tasso, when 
describing the lowly pilgrim on his knees before 
the sacred sepulchre, or the august army of the 
Crusades on their “holy”? mission—Dante or Ar- 
iosto, who tore the thunder from the cloud and the 
lightning from the storm, and beautifully por- 
trayed them on paper. Poetry is adapted to every 
feeling of the human breast. It will excite the 
dreaming, slumbering soul to action, arouse the 
deadliest passions, and again 
“Calmly lull them all to rest ”— 

it will soothe the troubled mind, and raise the 
thoughts from earth to heaven—from this abode 
of sorrow and sin to that of joy and eternal 
peace; atid many a poor Zion-bound pilgrim has 
by it been refreshed and encouraged to proceed. 

The richest compositions of every language are 
in poetry. Arabia’s choicest gems are there— 
those, too, of India and Persia, of France and 
Italy. But no nation possesses so rich a store of 
original poetic beauties as Britain. For the tender- 
ness, beauty, and, in most cases, the strict moral- 
ity of her poetry, she stands unrivaled. Her lan- 
guage pure, perspicuous, and elegant, her imagery 
rich and natural, she now, notwithstanding the 
many difficulties that oppressed her, but which she 
proudly overcame, bears the palm triumphantly. 

Britain, for many centuries after her discovery, 
entirely neglected the cultivation of letters. In- 
deed, it was not until the time of Alfred, who was 
a very remarkable scholar for that age, that learn- 
He founded 
schools, and established seminaries; and a taste for 
instruction began to appear—the harbinger of a 
brighter day. But his barbarous successors, and 
an ignorant and cruel Norman soldiery, breathed 
too roughly upon so feeble a spark, and extin- 
guished it; and Britain was again wrapt in a long 
night of barbarism and superstition, which con- 
tinued for several centuries unbroken, save by the 
monks in their solitary cells, to whose industry we 
are indebted for the preservation of many of the 
Latin and Greek classics. Owing to this love for 
literature by the monastic orders, the convents be- 
gan to found libraries; and in many of the monas- 


ing was at all held in estimation. 
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teries there was a room called the Scriptorium, in 
which were monks constantly employed in tran- 
scribing the productions of Greek, Arabic, and 
Latin authors, for their respective libraries. A lit- 
erary taste among the people began again to spring 
up. At that time appeared several authors of con- 
siderable merit, among whom we find Henry of 
Huntingdon, who wrote several elegant Latin po- 
ems on various subjects, and Joseph of Exeter, 
who also wrote in Latin verse, whose productions, 
for purity, would not disgrace Rome’s most pol- 
ished days. But it was not until the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, that a taste for 
poetical productions became general. The open- 
ing of the fourteenth century was remarkable for 
the birth of the most distinguished early poet of 
England— 
CHAUCER. 

The time of the birth of Chaucer is not certainly 
known, but is generally placed in the year 1328, 
from a tradition that his tomb-stone declared that 
he died in 1400, at the age of seventy-two. As to 
the condition of his early life, no two of his biogra- 
phers agree. Some assert that he was of low ori- 
gin, producing his name, Chaucer, as derived from 
chaucier, a shoemaker! others, that he was “ nobili 
loco natus,’’ and educated at Cambridge. However 
this may be, we have sufficient evidence that he 
improved his opportunities, as he is spoken of as 
‘an acute logician, a sweet rhetorician, an elegant 
poet, a powerful philosopher, an ingenious mathe- 
matician, and, finally, a sacred theologian.”’ It is 
said he traveled into France, and while there, and 
after his return, frequented the law schools. But 
whatever were his attainments in that branch of 
study, it is certain that he chose for himself the 
life of a courtier. Edward III granted him an 
annual stipend of two hundred pounds, with the 
title of ** Valettus noster,’’ then not considered a 
menial office. Shortly afterward, he was appoint- 
ed to the office of comptroller of the customs on 
wool, also on “parva costuma vinorum,”’ (small cus- 
toms on wines,) by which his annual income is said 
to have been one thousand pounds! ‘The celebrated 
John de Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, attached him 
to himself, to whom afterward he was allied by 
marriage. It was in the retirement of the Duke’s 
grounds that he composed several of his most beau- 
tiful poems. Through the influence of the Duke 
he was introduced to the notice of Richard II, 
who had, at that time, just succeeded to the throne 
of his grandfather. Richard confirmed the an- 
nuity, and added, also, another of two hundred 
pounds. 

Chaucer was a warm friend of Wickliff, and 
strongly opposed to an indolent, bigoted, haughty 
clergy, such as was that of the Roman Catholics of 
that day; and consequently drew down upon his 








head the vengeance of all the priesthood. Cam- 
berton, a reformer on the Wickliff principles, was 
about to be again chosen mayor of the city of 
London, and Chaucer supported him with all his 
influence, when a mob was excited by the clergy, 
that the King was obliged to subdue by force of 
arms. Camberton was imprisoned, and Chaucer 
escaped only by flight, first to France, then to 
Zealand. While there he assisted some of his fel- 
low refugees out of the small stock of money he 
had been able to bring with him, which, however, 
could not long continue. Soon he was reduced to 
absolute want; his former friends now being un- 
mindful of him in his exile, which ingratitude 
touched him keenly. He therefore determined to 
return. Shortly after, he was discovered and com- 
mitted to the ‘Tower, but promised his liberty if 
he would disclose all he knew concerning the af- 
fair. This he did, and was accordingly set at lib- 
erty, after being treated with great rigor. He now 
became weary of an active life, and bethought 
himself of his quiet retreat at Woodstock, whither 
he retired, after having obtained permission of the 
King. It is not certain that he ever afterward en- 
gaged in public business; but the succeeding sov- 
ereign, Henry IV, probably through the influence 
of his friend, the Duke of Lancaster, granted to 
him, in the year 1399, an annuity of four hundred 
and twenty pounds, together with a pipe of wine. 
Here, in his retirement, he continued until his 
death, which happened in 1400. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where his tomb continues to 
this day; but the letters are nearly obliterated. 
Thus died Chaucer, the most distinguished of the 
early poets of England. 

Of his writings much has been said. Notwith- 
standing all that the lynx-eyed critic may say con- 
cerning his unrhythmical lines, and, to our ears, ap- 
parently harsh expressions, he possesses real merit. 
Endowed with extraordinary talents, and possessed 
of extensive learning, he gave a tone to the then 
barbarous English language, the advantage of 
which can never be sufficiently appreciated. 

The great difference of the Normo-Saxon lan- 
guage of Chaucer from the vernacular at the present 
day, will ever be a barrier to his being extensively 
read. But his poetry, when rightly understood, 
offers a delightful field for study and imagination. 
The first of his writings which we shall mention 
are his “Canterbury Tales,” the plan of which is 
as follows: he supposes a number of pilgrims, on a 
visit to the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket, at Canter- 
bury, met at the inn in Southwark, where they all 
supped together after the custom of the country ; 
and, liking each other’s company, they agreed to 
travel together the next day; and to relieve the 
tediousness of the way, they each tellatale. The 
Canterbury Tales possess a great deal of wit and 
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genuine humor. The following is an extract from 


the first part of the prologue of these tales— 


** Whanne that April with his shoures sote, (a) 
The droughte of March hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veine in swiche (d) licour, 

Of which vertue engendred is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eke (c) with his sote brethe 
Enspired hath in every holt (d) and hethe (e) 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his balfe cours yronne, 

And smal foules maken melodie, 

That slepen alle night with open eye, 

So priketh (f) hem nature in hir (gv) corages; (4) 
Than longen folk to gone on pilgrimages, 

And palmeres for to seken strange strondes, (/) 
To serve halwes couth (j) in sondry londes; 

And specially, from every shires ende 

Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende, 

The holy blisful martyr for to seke, (4) 

That hem (/) hath holpen, whan they were to seke.” (m) 


This poem occupies nearly one hundred and sev- 
enty pages, octavo. 


‘he next poem which we shall mention is the | Church—at least some parts of it—like the deso- 


or the Art of Love. In | 


**Romaunt of the Rose,”’ 


this book he exposed so much the immoralities | 


of the Romish clergy, that the chancellor of Paris 
spoke of him as follows: ‘That there was one 
who wrote a book called, Roman de la Rose; which 
book if I only had, and there were no more in the 
world, if I might have five hundred pounds for the 
same, I would rather burn it than take the money.” 
This poem occupies about eighty octavo pages. 


But among the most beautiful of his poetical | 


productions is that of Troilus and Creseide—in 





length about four thousand lines—in which he | 


treats of the fervent love of Troilus. 


“The double sorrow of Troilus to tellen, 
That was kinge Priamus sonne of Troy, 
In loving, how his adventures fellen 
From woe to wele, and after out of ioy, 
My purpose is, er that I part froy. 
Thou Thesiphone, thou helpe me for tendite 
These woful verses, that wepen as I write.” 


The other principal poems of Chaucer are—The 


Legend of Good Women, his Dream, The House 
of Fame, and The Court of Love. D. 


1 BB tee — 


RocneraucauLp has told us that “there is some- 
what even in the misfortunes of our best friends 
that is not displeasing to us.’’ This is too loosely 
asserted for a point of morals and of delicacy. 
We do, in the misfortunes of others, make an al- 
most involuntary comparison with our own, which 


on self. 





(a) Sweet. (+) Such. (c) Every one. (d) Grove. (e) 


Heath. (f) Woundeth. (g) Their. (4) Inclinations. (/) 
Shores. (j) Known. (4) Toseek. ()) Them. (m) Sick 
Voi. 1V.—23 


. 
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Tue great question which for sometime has agi- 

tated a portion of the Christian Church, has, by 
its own limitation, ceased to exisf. Men have stu- 
died the prophecies in connection with some favor- 
ite theory or other, until they have reasoned them- 
selves into a full conviction of the absolute truth 
of that which at first they held as merely hypo- 
thetical. Arithmetic and history, guided by an 
intemperate zeal, have both been enlisted to sup- 
ply a deficiency in strict philological analysis, and 
reasoning, based upon undoubted principles. And 
the consequence has been precisely what might 
have been anticipated. 
insufficient data, and not unfrequently from such 
as had been assumed to be true without proper in- 


False generalizations from 


vestigation, have ied to erroneous conclusions. 
These conclusions, being of such a nature as to 
excite unduly the feelings, have swept over the 


lating blasts of the tornado, leaving only moral 
ruin and death to mark its fearful course. But the 
storm is now past. It is true the distant rolling 
of the thunder is heard near the horizon, and 
the clouds yet appear rent by the wind, “still un- 
hushed to perfect calm.”? But the violence is 
done. And the Christian philanthropist has only 
to repair to the scene of desolation, and with vig- 
orous efforts, assisted by power from on high, en- 
deavor to restore the ruins to their pristine beauty 
and strength. 

The doctrine of the immediate advent of the 
Savior, based upon arithmetical interpretation of 
prophecy, having no longer any claim upon the 
attention of an enlightened Christian community, 
since the period fixed for that event has passed by, 
the mind properly imbued with the spirit of the Bi- 
ble, returns with more ardent feelings to that same 
blessed volume for guidance and instruction; and 
having learned, by sad experience, that it is not safe 
to lean upon its own understanding, with child-like 
mildness and teachableness, submits to the gui- 
dance of the Spirit of truth, and seeks his assis- 
tance. 

It is principally from the Apocalypse that the 
Church has drawn her ideas of a state of future 
and unexampled prosperity on earth—in other 
words, of a millennium of peace, extension, and 
triumph. If we take that book and trace its pro- 
phetic scenes backward, we shall find the follow- 


: : | ing order to exist, which has not inaptly been 
scems to alleviate them, and, for the instant, ab- | 


stracts the sentiment of sympathy, and fixes it 


termed ‘the great platform of prophecy.” 

1. The new heavens and the new earth—a de- 
scription of the physical and moral condition of 
the earth, after the regenerating fires of the last 
day have purified it from the influence of the curse 
pronounced in consequence of man’s disobedience. 
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2. The final and universal judgment. | 

3. A time of great wickedness immediately pre- | 
ceding that awful scene. 

4, A period when Satan’s influence is to cease | 
for a time to be exerted in opposition to the truth | 
and universal diffusion of holiness throughout the 
earth. 

5. The overthrow of Babylon—the last great 
opposing, persecuting power of the Church—and 
the song of final victory in consequence of that 
event. 

Such, in the reverse order, are the scenes brought 
to view in the sacred visions of the isle of Patmos. 
These visions record the destruction of the three 





great persecuting antagonists of the Church of | 
Christ—persecuting Judaism, persecuting Pagan- | 
ism, and persecuting Papacy. The former two | 
have been destroyed. ‘I'he destruction of the last 
is evidently still unaccomplished. We think, 
therefore, the conclusion perfectly warranted that 
all the scenes of the book of Revelation, after the 
sixteenth chapter, are still future. 

It is not the object of the writer to enter into | 








speculations upon any part of this whole subject, 
either in regard to the time of the commence- | 
ment of any of the above-mentioned events, or 
the manner in which they are to be brought about. 
The Church has already suffered too long and too 
much from an undue curiosity on these subjects. 
But inasmuch as God works by means, and the 
great means which he has instituted in the hands 
of the Spirit for the bringing about of the latter 
day glory is found in the Church of Christ, she is 
invested with responsibilities from which she can- 
not escape, and to meet which it is high time she 
was bestirring herself with far greater energy and 
efficiency. A brief notice of some things which 
have to be done, and the state of society attendant 
upon their performance, or, in other words, the 
characteristics of society between this and the mil- 
lennial period, will, therefore, for a few moments, 
occupy our attention. 

A portion of this time will be characterized by 
revolutions. These will be both physical and moral. 
When we look over the world, we see civil society 
in a state far different from what it must be when 
peace and holiness shall become universal. 'Tyran- 
ny and oppression form the great characteristics of 
human governments generally. It is not the ben- 
efit of the governed, but of those governing, that 
is primarily sought. Hence, if one man desires or 
possesses greater rights or privileges than another, 
those rights, in nine cases out of ten, must or have 
been obtained by defrauding or depriving others of 
theirs. But when every man shall respect the 
rights of his neighbor as he does his own, this must 
necessarily cease to be. A state of society, in 








which every man shall possess those rights which 


God has given to him, and be permitted to exercise 
them undisturbed, will not suddenly take the place 
of the existing forms and institutions of govern- 
ment. Men will not suddenly be emancipated from 
a state of subjection to perfect equality and self- 
government. They will first feel their need of 
something that can relieve them from existing dif- 
ficulties and oppressions. ‘The next step will, ne- 
cessarily, be to arise and throw off the yoke which 
oppresses. But man cannot enjoyanarchy. ‘There 
must be some form of government among them. 
Just broken away from that which bore them down 
as it were to the earth, they cannot be prepared to 
know precisely what will be best for them, or, if 
they knew, to pursue it. The overactings of lib- 
erty will result in licentiousness, and temporary an- 
archy will tread upon the heel of confusion, until 
some daring, ambitious spirit, gaining the hearts 
and confidence of the people, shall usurp, for the 
time being, the reins of power. Such has been the 
history of past revolutions; and such will doubt- 
less be that of future ones. At each succeeding 
step man gains a clearer insight into his high des- 
tiny and the object of his being, and, consequently, 
at each step is better prepared to know what his 
rights are, and how to secure them against any en- 
croachments. 

Thus, at each succeeding revolution, the idea of 
entire self-government, and the preparation for self- 
government, gains strength. And when man has 
been taught by experience what he needs, and how to 
obtain it, and how preserve it when obtained, and 
shall have, at the same time, a proper regard for the 
rights of others, then and not till then is he properly 
prepared to govern himself. ‘The acquisition of this 
knowledge is, necessarily, gradual. But the natural 
impatience of man, and his determined self-suffi- 
ciency, will cause him to use the knowledge he has 
already in possession, rather than wait until he is 
fully prepared either to know what he is doing, or 
how to do it in the best way. Hence, many changes 
may be expected among any people before they can 
arise from a state of ignorance and oppression to 
enlightened, self-governing freemen. ‘These chang- 
es may not always be attended by scenes of law- 
lessness and confusion. Indeed, it is hardly proba- 
ble that such would be the case when men have 
attained to any good degree of advancement, and 
can feel the power of motives addressed to the un- 
derstanding. But in the ruder portions of human 
society such changes can hardly be expected to 
take place without cruelty and bloodshed. Men 
long accustomed to rule will not give up their power 
without a vigorous effort to retain it. At least 
such has been the past history of the world; and 
we can see no reason why like causes will not 
again produce like effects. In all these revolu- 
tions, whether peaceable or the contrary, there 
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will be a steady gain on the part of the people 
themselves of knowledge and liberty. So that at 
each step they will be better prepared for the suc- 
ceeding one, and better prepared to use rationally 
those additional rights which they may gain. 

A late elegant writer makes the following judi- 
cious remarks on this subject: ‘* There is only one 
cure for the evils which newly acquired freedom 
produces, and that is freedom! When a prisoner 
leaves his cell he cannot bear the light of day—he 
is unable to discriminate colors or recognize faces. 
But the remedy is not to remand him into his dun- 
geon, but to accustom him to the rays of the sun. 
The blaze of truth and liberty may at first dazzle 
and bewilder nations which have become half blind 
in the house of bondage. But let them gaze on, 
and they will soon be able to bear it. In a few 
years men learn to reason. ‘The extreme violence 
of opinions subsides. Hostile theories correct each 
other. The scattered elements of truth cease to 
conflict, and begin to coalesce. And at length a 
system of justice and order is educed out of the 
chaos.’’* 

Such an overturning must be expected. It may 
be gradual in its approaches and in its movements ; 
but none the less certain on that account. 

Connected with these physical revolutions will be 
others of a moral and intellectual character. The 
entire moral phase of society must undergo a change. 
The principles of the Gospel have yet to become 
universally triumphant. This change might be ex- 
pected even if the human mind were left entirely 
uninfluenced by exterior agents. But God’s word 
assures us that there are two mighty spirits in the 
field, summoning all mankind to this great con- 
flict. The arch enemy of the cross, aware that 
the final struggle was at hand, has been, and is still 
preparing for it with all the energy of which his 
mighty mind is capable. He appears concentra- 
ting his forces, and coalescing the various and hith- 
erto separated divisions of his great army; while 
the Holy Spirit, with his almighty energies, is his 
antagonist, and the champion leader of the sacra- 
mental hosts. Every effort will be made on either 
side for temporary and permanent ascendency. 
Hence, a scene of mental conflict may be expected 
such as the world has never witnessed hitherto. 

One of the first attempts, probably, that will be 
made by the enemy, will be to create universal 
skepticism. Already do we see this in its incipient 


stages. Even now scarcely any thing is taken for 


granted, or even admitted upon demonstration. 
Even first principles—the very foundation of the 
whole intellectual and moral structure—seem ne- 
cessary to be relaid. Old- established principles, 
which having once been thoroughly tested, and en- 
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dured the ordeal, have remained unquestioned for 
ages, are now denied or doubted. These constitu- 
ting the very basis of the whole superstructure, if 
once destroyed, the whole must fall. These attacks 
upon first principles must lead to renewed investi- 
gations on the part of the friends of truth. And 
while they are thus engaged, the adversary cannot 
be expected to be silent or inactive. His policy is 
to take every advantage possible; and while the 
friends of truth are compelled to relay the very 
foundations of their battery, he is busily employed 
in intrenching himself in his strong-holds, to resist 
the attack which he foresees to be inevitable. 

This being true, we may expect an age of dis- 
cussion—a period in which mind shall grapple with 
mind in gigantic struggles. No pusillanimous ef- 
forts will be availing. The arena will be filled 
with the master spirits of the age, each bent on 
doing his utmost for the cause in which he has en- 
listed, whether it be that of truth or érror. 

These discussions will not be confined to any 
one class of subjects or principles. Ethics and poli- 
tics, jurisprudence, and even the very organization 
of the social system, all alike must be again sub- 
jected to the action of thecrucible. We already see 
the beginnings of these things—what the end will 
be, specifically, we know not. But of this we may 
be well assured, that all these will result in the 
final and complete triumph of truth. 

While these momentous changes are taking 
place under the immediate supervision of the Om- 
niscient eye, the Gospel—that great remedial sys- 
tem—is to be heralded to the most distant parts of 
the earth. The great physical changes to which 
allusion has just been made, may be both the 
causes and the effects of this dissemination of the 
truth. One of the distinguishing features of the 
Christian religion over every other is found in this, 
that it individualizes man. It takes him out from 
the mass, and brings all the responsibilities, the 
privileges, the penalties of existence upon him as 
if he were the only being in the universe. Other 
systems regard man in the mass. They seek only 
to adapt themselves to those wants which are com- 
mon to whole classes; and hence the blessings 
sought, or the evils deprecated, are those of a 
community, or a nation, and not those of an 
individual human being. But the Gospel isolates 
man, as it were. Wherever it comes man feels 
that he is a unit, and not merely an atom in a com- 
plex whole. All the privileges belonging inherently 
to mankind belong tohim. All the responsibilities, 
likewise, of his being rest personally upon him, 
This personal i¢entification of himself necessarily 
unfits him to be the slave of any. It leads him to 
see as well as feel oppression, and to recognize 
its unlawfulness. Having learned his individual 
rights, it teaches him to defend them. Now when 
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the principles of the Gospel take possession of the 
heart of an individual, it softens the asperities of 
his nature, and teaches him to be gentle, mild, and 
forgiving, and to suffer wrong rather than to do 
wrong. But where it has only begun to shed its 
enlightening influences, and before it reaches the 
heart, it only prepares man to see the wrongs in- 
flicted upon him. And not being imbued with its 
spirit, this knowledge only prompts to resistance. 

Despotism and Christian liberty cannot long 
flourish together. Hence, wherever the one is in- 
troduced the other must yield—cither melting 
away like snow before the summer’s sun, or being 
consumed by the very fire it has kindled for the 
destruction of the other. 


which had bound mankind, begin to be broken, and 


And as these chains, 


to fall off, the way becomes more fully prepared 
for the more extended diffusion of those very prin- 


ciples which had shown him his truc position in 


the seale of being, and had been the cause of his 
partial emancipation from the thraldom of oppres- 
sion. 

This Gospel is to be universally extended over 


the earth. And its movements, hereafter, will 


doubtless be more rapid than they have been in | 


ages past. ‘There are many elements at work to 


aceclerate its progress. ‘lhe rapid extension of 
civilization—the increase of knowledge—the facil- 
ities of international intercourse—the infirmities in- 
cident to the old age of the present systems of false 
religion, which have so long bound down and fettered 
the unenlightened mass of mankind—all these sec- 
ondary causes, as they may be called, are at work to 
hasten the onward movements of the chariot of sal- 
vation. But the efficient cause is the Holy Spirit. 
All these secondary causes are in his hand and un- 
der his direction. He will employ these as the 
baser instrumentalitics in the accomplishment of 
his purposes. But the chosen means of his appoint- 
He will make 


use of her energies in extending her own borders, 


ment is the Christian Church itself. 


and diffusing her spirit throughout the earth. 

Mere moral influences will not effect the great 
and coming change; but, assisted by the providen- 
tial causes above alluded to, which have been and 
are still preparing the way, they can accomplish 
ail things. 
the hand and under the control of that Being who 
has determined the accomplishment of this won- 


And these providential causes are in 


drous scheme. 

However great the change may be from the ex- 
isting state of things in this world to that which 
will exist during the millennial period, the Gospel, 
in the hands of the Spirit, is fully @mpetent to pro- 
duce it. All other influences, without this, have 
only tinged the mountain tops with the morning ray, 
while their sides and the intervening vales have been 
enveloped in the darkness and shadow of death. 


| 

















But this, when the way is thus prepared, can ac- 
complish the whole. “It stops the chariot of the 
universe one day in seven, and by its enlightening 


and sanctifying influences changes the slave to a 


| freeman, and the serf to the possessor of the soil 


he cultivates; and just as soon as it becomes uni- 
versally diffused the world will be renovated.” 
The part which the Christian Church has to bear 
in effecting this mighty revolution, will constitute 
the subject of another communication. 
Eusesia. 
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RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

A biti has passed the Senate of Tennessee, by 
a very large majority, to secure to married women 
the use and enjoyment of their own property. 
The justice of such a measure seems at once so 
apparent, that it is a matter of wonder why it is 
now for the first time to be established. 

The Nashville Union, remarking upon the course 
of the Tennessee legislature, says: 

“Under the old law, which has been miscalled 
the ‘perfection of wisdom,’ how many worthy wo- 
men have been reduced from competency to beg- 
gary? how many have been the victims of worth- 


‘less fortune-hunters? how many have suffered 
_cruel privations from miserly husbands? how 


many have been left penniless widows, their prop- 
erty being taken to pay their husband’s debts? 
The law now proposed simply provides that the 
wife shall have the same undisturbed control of 
her own estate after marriage which she had be- 
fore. It prevents her property from passing out 
of her hands, on marriage, by mere operation of 
law, without her consent. It elevates woman one 
step higher in the scale of being, and gives her a 
rank which, in all Christian countries, she has 
proved herself to deserve. ’ And, besides all this, 
the measure injures no one—it takes from no man 
any thing that belongs to him—it will prevent 
frauds and the smuggling of property—and last, 
though not least important in its consequences, 
it will diminish the number of old maids, who now 
refuse to marry lest their effects should be squan- 


dered,”’ 
8 OB Ctr 


THE FATHERS. 
Wuen God’s word is by the Fathers expounded, 
construed, and glossed, then, in my judgment, it 
is even like unto one that straineth milk through 


a coal-sack, which must needs spoil the milk and 
make it black; even so, likewise, God’s word of 
itself is sufficiently pure, clean, bright, and clear, 
but through the doctrines, books, and writings of 
the Fathers, it is very sorely darkened, falsified, 
and spoiled.— Luther. 
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SUNRISE ON STATEN ISLAND. | 
“In custom’d glory bright, that morn, the sun 
Rose, visiting the earth with light, and heat, 
And joy, and seemed as full of youth and strong, 
To mount the steep of heaven, as when the stars 
Of morning sung to his first dawn, and night 
Fled from his face: the spacious sky received 
Him, blushing as a bride, when on her looked 
The bridegroom, and, spread out beneath his eye, 
Earth smiled.” 


Ir you desire a glimpse of the early morn in all | 
its glory, away to some heights like those on this 
beautiful island. Do not select the centre of a 
mountain ridge, but some elevated spot near the 
eastern shore, where the eye can look forth free, 


far, and wide, upon the diversified prospect of the | 


land, and the immense expanse of the bays and of 
the ocean. ‘The dawn will unfold to your view a 
new and magnificent creation, which the shadows 
of night had concealed. Have you ever beheld this 
superb spectacle? There is no sight in nature | 
more beautiful or splendid than the approach and | 
rising of the glorious orb of light. The eastern | 


horizon begins to glow with a rose color—the fleecy 


clouds are tinged with vivid hues—the light vapors 
become gold, and the highest peaks bright and 
well defined, while the streak upon the waters is | 
of that soft purple so hard to describe—no color, | 
in reality, and yet a mingling of every color. At 
length there are streaming pencils of golden light, 
which glitter and break on all around—the dews 
have felt the coming radiance, and fall in drops at | 
your feet—rubies, emeralds, and pearls, and sap- 
phires for the instant—then they are gone. New | 
beams follow; and if the morning be perfectly 
clear, by the time when half of the solar dise only | 
is above the horizon, the sea is peculiarly fine. | 
The sun is up! His first rays have darted rapidly | 
from one side of the heavens to the other. In the 
distant offing it is one level sheet, like brilliant, | 
burnished gold, in which the shipping and fishing 
boats project their shadows, this morning, for 
miles. ‘The white beach at Sandy Hook, distant | 
seven or eight miles, and the highlands in New 
Jersey, on the opposite side, pay their morning sal- | 
utations in gentle zephyrs wafted across the bays, 
as the sun, in his advancing course, touches a point 
here and there, so instantly do his genial beams put 
the atmosphere in motion. Soon the trees, build- 
ings, and eminences, in lateral positions, become 
prominent with the line of glowing light upon | 
their eastern sides, while the gilded vanes to the 
west, with every pane in the windows, beam and 
blaze like beacon fires. 

The fogs melt away—rural, happy cottages 
around send upward their blue smoky volumes— 
the steamers kindle their black clouds, and the 





vessels in the harbor unfurl their white sails—the 
cattle are unfolded, and wind away to their pas- 
tures amidst mingled fields, woods, and streams, 
that are all arrayed in green and gold—the birds 
are on the wing for their morning labors—the wild 
bees and butterflies come out upon the flowers— 
all nature is bustle, activity, and joy, and millions 
of creatures, at this splendid moment, praise and 
adore that infinite Being, the author of day, and 


| the father of creation. 


How much pure joy does that man lose, who 
never seeks the pleasure of beholding a scene like 


this! Up, sleeper, from thy drowsy couch, and 
hasten to witness the east heralding the coming of 
another day! Join in this grateful offering, which 


many Voices send forth from vale, hill, and grove to 
their Maker! Wilt thou be the only one that shall 


/ have no song of gladness in this early, universal 


chorus of praise! Who would be content amidst 
all these glories, and yet let the summer sun rise 


upon him in a state of ignorance! Who would 


not rather spring up with the gray dawn, while 
the grass is all in gems, and the mountains vailed 
in their fleecy mantles! Away! away! then, to 
see an awakening world, and all nature coming 


| forth from her slumber, rejoicing to hail once more 
_ the vicegerent of her Maker! 7 P. Dy 
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JUDGE GASTON’S LAST WORDS. 


His last words were in admirable keeping with 


the purity and picty of his long life. Surrounded 


by a few of his chosen fricnds, who were at his 
bedside on the first intimation of a danger to which 
he was insensible, he was relating the particulars 
of a party at Washington City, many years ago, 
and spoke of one who on that occasion avowed 
himself a “freethinker” in religion. ‘From that 
day,’’ said Judge Gaston, “I have always looked 
on that man with distrust. I do not say that a 
freethinker may not be an honorable man; that 


4 


. he may not, from high motives, scorn to do a mean 


act; but I dare not trust him. A belief in an over- 
ruling Divinity, who shapes our ends, whose eye 
is upon us, and who will reward us according to 
our deeds, is necessary. We must believe and feel 


that there is a God all-wise”’—and raising himself, 


and seeming to swell with the thought—* at- 
micuty!’’ There was a sudden rush of blood to 


_ the brain. He sank in the arms of his friends— 


and in five minutes his spirit was gone! Not a 
struggle betokened its flight. Not a groan pained 
the ear of his agonized friends. His body has 


| gone to the dust; his spirit, we cannot doubt, 


now rests in the bosom of that God almighty 
whose name was last on his lips, and to whom 
he had long given the homage of a pure and de- 
voted heart. 
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WHY CHILDREN SHOULD BECOME CHRISTIANS. 


BY REV. J. 8S. G. ABBOTT. 


CuILDREN sometimes feel that they are too young 
to become Christians. They think it safe to post- 
pone serving God and preparing for the day of 
judgment until they are older. I wish, in this com- 
munication, to teach children why they should im- 
mediately become disciples of Jesus Christ. 

1, It is easier for a child to become a Christian, 
than it is for a person of more mature years. The 
Biblg distinctly declares, that it is easier for some 
persons to become Christians than for others. It 
is generally hard for rich men to turn to God, for 
they generally fix their hearts upon their riches. 
It is hard for those who are accustomed to do evil, 
to learn to do well, because their habits are fixed. 
Your habits are growing stronger every day. Ina 
few years from the present time, it will be much 
more difficult for you to commence the life of a 
Christian than now 

2. You will be much happier if you love and 
obey God, than you will be if you neglect his ser- 
vice. It is so with every one. There are no per- 
sons in the world so happy as Christians are. When 
in prosperity all hopes of heaven add to their joys. 
When in adversity the consolations of religion 
cheer and sustain them. When they lie down to 
die, they exclaim— 

“Bright angels have from glory came, 
They’re round my bed, they’re in my room! 
They wait to waft my spirit home— 

All is well.” 

Whenever we try to do right, there is something 
within us which gives us joy. When we neglect 
our duty, we are generally unhappy! Probably 
you have often found it so in your own experience. 
When you have been dutiful to your parents, affec- 
tionate and obliging to your brothers and sisters, 
you have enjoyed much peace of mind. But when 
you have done wrong, your peace has been de- 
stroyed. Now the nearer you live to God, the 
more peace of mind and joy you will have. 

3. By becoming a Christian you will promote 
the happiness of all who are dear to you. What 
is it to be a Christian? It is always prayerfully 
to try to do right, and to ask God’s forgiveness for 
Christ’s sake when you have done wrong. You 
must endeavor to do right in every thing, to have 
all your thoughts, words, and actions right. You 
must do all you can to make your parents, broth- 
ers, sisters, and all your playmates happy. You 
must feel that God is your father, and must love 
him, and do all you can to please him. You must 
remember that Jesus Christ is your Savior, that he 
has died for your sins, and that he has shown you 
by his example how to live. And you must culti- 
vate his humble, prayerful, forgiving spirit. You 








must ask God to forgive you, for Christ’s sake, for 
having neglected his service, and you must conse- 
crate yourself entirely tohim. By thus doing you 
probably will contribute much to the happiness of 
all around you. Your affectionate, amiable, obli- 
ging spirit, will endear you to all your friends. 

4, You may soon die, and thus have no opportu- 
nity to prepare to meet God, if you do not become 
a Christian. Every child who can speak may say— 

“T in the burying-ground may see 
Graves shorter far than [.” 

The Christian minister is continually called to 
attend the funerals of little children. And you, 
who are now reading this page, may be taken sick 
and die before another month. I have seen chil- 
dren die who were very happy. They felt that 
they were going to be with the angels of God in 
heaven. And it seemed more pleasant for them to 
die than to live. Other children have died feeling 
very sad and terrified. They had not loved and 
served God. They had not trusted in the Savior. 
They knew that they were unprepared to stand at 
his bar, and therefore they were afraid to die. Now 
can you, my dear young reader, when you know 
that you are liable to die at any time; can you 
neglect preparation to meet your Judge? I was 
once passing along the street, and saw a little boy 
attempt to jump upon a cart. His foot slipped, 
and the heavy wheel crushed his body, and he was 
carried home lifeless. A little girl was walking to 
school, and a stage-coach drawn by horses, on a full 
trot, turned a corner of the street, and ran over 
her, and her lifeless body was carried home to be 
buried. We are all liable to such accidents. The 
poet says with truth— 


“The rising morning can’t assure 
That we shall end the day, 
For death stands ready at the door 
To snatch our lives away.” 


Such are some of the reasons why you should, 
my young friends, become Christians immediately. 
There are many other reasons, which I have not 
timetomention. But are nottheseenough? Why 
then will you not resolve now, that whatever oth- 
ers may do, you will immediately give your heart 
to the Savior, and endeavor, as long as you live, 
earnestly and prayerfully to serve him? 

Do this and you will have the hope of heaven 
to comfort you as long as you live, and when you 
die you will say— 

“T soon shall be 
From every pain and sorrow free, 


I shall the King of glory see— 
Allis well! All is well!” 


Ir heaven doth not enter into us by way of ho- 
liness, we shall never enter into heaven by way of 
happiness. 
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Original. As if her parting soul had smiled 
MRS. J. H. DUNCAN. Upon the pale and breathless child 
a That, pillow’d, lay upon her arm, 
For ever safe and free from harm. 
And now the rattling clods are piled 
O’er the young mother and her child. 


The last time I saw my dear Susan, she called on me when 
recovering from sickness, in the fall of 1837. On leaving me 
I pressed her to stay; but she excused herself for the time, 
and added, ‘‘ J will come again.” 





A seam of love and sympathy 

Illum’d her dark and tearful eye, 

As, turning from my room of pain, 

She promised, * J will come again.” 

She came not then—her babes, her spouse— 
The varied duties of her house, 

Came o’er her thought, as in demand 
Of watchful eye and ready hand; 

And she had schooled her youthful heart 
To act the faithful matron’s part. 

When wintry tempests stript the year, 
Sad tidings met my quickened ear, 

That stern disease, of fearful name, 
Had seized her unresisting frame, 

And she was bowing to the stroke— 
Nay, arm’d by grace to meet the shock, 
Through tedious months all calmly lay, 
Waiting till she should “ pass away.” 
Anon, a tale of health improv’d 

Came from the lips of one she loved; 
That hope a brighter beam had shed 
Around her agonized head, 

And cheerful friends were looking on, 
Till, every pain and weakness gone, 
Her brightened eye and glowing face 
The dear domestic ring should grace. 
Reports thus various reached me then, 
Through winter’s tardy months; but when 
Bright spring returned to deck the plain, 
True to her word, she“ came again !— 
She “came again !’’ but not to me— 

That moving sight I might not see— 

(I who, a few brief years before, 
Watched o’er her girlhood’s thoughtless hour— 
Saw her at books—at rest—at play— 
Cheerful and light, where all was gay; 
And ever, when in after days 

We met, a smile was on her face— 

No practic’d art—it pictured fair 

The love she still had cherished there.) 
How could I nerve my trembling form, 
Sore bowed by many a racking storm? 
How could I force my heart to bear 

A gaze on aught so sad and rare? 

But they who saw the roof unclosed, 
Where tranquilly the wreck reposed, 
Told me there seemed to linger yet, 
Above her arching brows of jet, 

The expression of an inward joy— 

A lovely trace of triumph high, 














O, ye who shed above her bier 

In copious showers the unbidden tear, 
Whose hearts this stroke hath deeply riven, 
‘*Why stand ye gazing into heaven?” 
As ye would scan the deep decree, 

So curtain’d round with mystery, 

That brought a patient sufferer 

Thus “early to the sepulchre’’*— 

Why should ye pour the grief-swoll’n tide ; 
For ye “believe that Jesus died?” 

Blest balm for human sins and woes, 
Not only that he died, but rose! 

Awhile let faith and patience wait, 

And watch at Zion’s pearly gate: 

They who in Christ have fallen asleep, 
Death’s portals shall not always keep. 

** A litile while,” and ye behold 

The “ample heavens together rolled ;’’ 
And by the flaming fire revealed, 

Amid the thousands of the sealed, 
Behind the glorious chariot-cloud, 
Where mingling saints together crowd— 
Meek follower in her Master’s train— 
She whom you weep “will come again.” 


M. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Wuen lost in thought my soul doth soar 
Beyond where wandering comets fly, 
Imagination hears the choir 
That hymns the concert of the sky. 


No superstition there doth dwell, 
To check their wild seraphic lyres, 
But all can join the song to swell, 
And love their sweet-tun’d breast inspires. 


There with their Savior and their God, 
Majestic in bright glory crown’d, 

The saints adore redeeming blood, 
And heaven’s high arch repeats the sound. 


Methinks I hear the concert break 
Upon this raptur’d soul of mine; 

But O, my words are far too weak 
To tell of music so divine. 


O, thou great, wise, eternal King, 
Inspire my soul, my passions raise, 
Till borne on faith’s triumphant wing, 

I join that choir to sing thy praise. 
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NOTICES. 


OBSERVATIONS ON FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN.— | 
This publication, from the press of the Harpers, in two | 


handsome volumes, duodecimo, is now before the public 
in as attractive a form as can be desired. It is a work 
made up of useful and instructive observations on points 
of importance, such as the state of things in Europe 
suggested, and such as will instruct every reader. The 
divine and Christian will find much here to interest 
them—the philosopher will be pleased with the candid 
and free remarks on the present condition,of the old 
world. Readers of taste will be pleased at the real 
amusement which the chapters of Dr. Durbin will fur- 


nish, without feeding in the least the morbid appetite of | 


those whose taste is entirely formed on the chafly pro- 
ductions of the times. Few can leave off until the two 
volumes are finished, if once they sit down to examine 
the table of contents. Whatever may be the real mer- 
its of others, Dr. Durbin’s volumes will be second to 
none in affording instruction and innocent entertainment 
to all readers, and doing great good in the world. It 
may be, however, that some of his delineations and con- 
clusions may be questioned by some; but as a whole, 
the work will endure the ordeal of criticism and come 


out of the crucible with very little loss. The Europe- | 
ans, we suppose, will apply their heaviest lash of hyper- | 


critical denunciations. But the stern delineations of | rape 
‘4 oxy aed opens on the first Monday in September. Those who 


truth contained in these books will set at defiance their 
worst condemnations. 


HARPER'S ILLUMINATED AND PICTORIAL BIBLE.— 
Number five has reached us, in keeping with the pre- 
ceding numbers. Nothing can be more ornamental for 
the centre-table than a copy of this work when pub- 
lished. The engravings in this number are chaste and 
correct. Some of them are highly instructive, among 
which we mention the following, viz., “The Ark and 


» Sex o?? 667 > ‘ t. stick:” “ur > £ | ° . 
Mercy Seat; The Golden Candlestick ;” “ The Altar | der the patronage of the Indiana conference, organized 


| about a year since, is now in successful operation under 


for Burnt Offerings;” “ The Brazen Laver;” “ Dress of 
the High Priest;” ‘Setting up the Tabernacle,” &c. 
HorNkE’s INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 
AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, pub- 
lished by R. Carter, New York, in two large volumes, 


octavo, double columns.—A\though this work is particu- |) 


of discourses that pass under the name of sermons. 
There may be various points discussed in these which 
few of our female friends may think proper to peruse. 
But there are many cullings which a cultivated female 


_ mind will make in surveying these volumes, which will 
| both entertain and instruct. Much of the discussions of 


Chalmers is of that practical kind which will profit 
every general reader, whatever may be the views en- 
tertained, the station filled, or the objects pursued. 


| There are only some books which the general reader 


will peruse throughout; but some of the most useful in- 
structions of the most intelligent readers may be col- 
lected from partial perusals of some authors, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 
THE METHOpIST FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


| OF CINCINNATI, Rev. Perlee B. Wilber, A. M., Prin- 


cipal, Mrs. Wilber, Governess, is in a flourishing con- 
dition, and offers great advantages to young ladies in 


_ obtaining a thorough scientific education in all its de- 


partments: Boarding can be had with the Principal for 
a limited number of pupils, and any number can be 
accommodated in respectable families in the city. The 


_ collegiate year consists of forty-four weeks, divided in- 


to twg terms of twenty-two weeks each. The first term 


send their daughters from a distance may depend on all 
the attention and care that young ladies ought to re- 
ceive when distant from home. It is important to com- 
mence with the opening of the session. The citizens of 
Cincinnati will do well to avail themselves of the ad- 


| vantages of the Institute for their daughters. From an 
| accurate knowledge of the whole, we recommend it to 
| the patronage of our friends. 


larly adapted to theologians, any Christian lady who | 
|| The Visitors are Revs. A. Wiley, Wm. C. Larrabee, J. 
_C. Smith. The sessions commence on the first Monday 
_ in September and the third Monday in February. We 
| trust this Institute will be of great and lasting good. 


has time and means, can peruse it to great advantage. 
This will appear from the topics treated, as well as from 
the objects in view. The first volume contains an in- 
quiry into the genuineness, authenticity, uncorrupted 
preservation and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
The principles of interpretation are investigated and 


the application of these to the special interpretation of | 


Scripture. The second volume comprises a sketch of 
Biblical geography and antiquities, with other topics 
connected with these. Surely these are topics of great 
moment to every Christian mother; especially when the 
objects to be accomplished are considered, viz., to study 
Scripture to advantage, as well as to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of its contents. This edition is very cheap, 
and can be had at $3 50 per copy. 

For sale by Swormstedt & Mitchell. 

SERMONS AND Discourses, By T'homas Chalmers, 
D. D., and L. L. D. First complete American edition, 
in two volumes. Carter: New York.—The sermons 


and discourses of our great Scotch divine contain, per- | 


haps, as much variety of thought as any other collection 
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INDIANAPOLIS FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, un- 


a board of excellent instructors. The course of study 
is ample, embracing all the parts of a good female edu- 
cation. The Board of Trustees are J. 5. Bayless, L. 


| W. Berry, W. W. Wick, Wm. Quarles, John Wilkens, 


John Foster, A. W. Morris, A. Harrison, James. C. 
Yohn, I. N. Phipps, Wm. Smith, Samuel Goldsbury. 


Reference can be had to the Trustees or Visitors for all 
necessary information. 

THE CANTON FEMALE SEMINARY, under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. J. W. Goshorn and his lady, is in 
a flourishing condition, as we learn from undoubted in- 
formation. The course of instruction is such as to in- 
clude all the parts of a solid and ornamental female edu- 
cation. Those who send their children may rely on 


_ their receiving that instruction and moral supervision 


and care that are requisite for young ladies in a board- 
ing school. Our personal knowledge of Mr. and Mrs. 
Goshorn enables us to recommend with confidence their 


i seminary to the patronage of our friends. A visit to 


Canton, during which we put up with the Principal, en- 
abled us to ascertain that those taught there will share 
in all the important parts of an excellent education. 
The seminary is worthy of general patronage. 








